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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 


WITH this issue, THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE closes thirty-one years of continuous service to 
kindergartners and teachers of small children. First published by Milton Bradley in 1893 as KINDERGARTEN 
News, with Henry W. Blake as editor, changed to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW about 1897 under the editorship of 
Emilie and Laura Poulsson, and in 1916 enlarged and re-named THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, with its 
editorial policy directed by May Murray, the magazine has expanded through the years, following the expansion 
of the use of kindergarten materials, and the spirit and philosophy of Froebel in American life. During its early 
years the materials of the kindergarten were in use only in the limited number of kindergartens which had been 
established throughout the country. Since then these materials for child development through play, the plastic 
arts and better school equipment have been found the most efficient means for education in the primary grades, 
there being very slight change in the interests and needs of childhood during the first school years. For meeting 
this need of the primary grades, the magazine has been broadened to keep pace with the kindergarten movement. 


While the influence and pedagogy of Froebel were at first limited to kindergartens and then made them- 
selves felt in the frst year of primary work, they are now recognized as the most important forces in all movements 
which touch the life of childhood—in the nursery, the Sunday School, in such community movements as the 
social settlement, the children’s library, the hospitals for children, and the welfare organization. 


So we feel that the moment has come in the history of THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE which was 
the pioneer magazine in spreading the gospel of Froebel, to follow the progress of the kindergarten as it is exempli- 
fied in the world of the child today. 


Beginning with the September issue, the magazine will serve as a round table at which the most honored 
guest will be the spirit of childhood in American life. Those welfare workers, writers, artists and educational 
thinkers who have never before been presented through our pages, but who are contributing to the kindergarten 
spirit in American life today, will speak to you, giving you their experience and taking you with them along a 
broader path of childhood. 


The September magazine will contain an article by Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn on the relation of 
selective immigration to the child who crosses for the first time the threshold of an American school; a personal 
experience story by Inez Haynes Orwin illustrating the importance of a child’s early impressions; a news-feature 
article with illustrations about the farthest-reaching kindergarten in the world, the one at Ellis Island; method 
articles by the primary supervisor of the Cleveland public schools and the assistant art supervisor in Columbus; 
cut-outs, designs for poster work, and stories by Allen Chaffee and Ellen Miller Donaldson, in addition to the 
regular departments of book reviews and news. 


Contributors to the new KINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE will represent the influence and expression of 
the kindergarten in its various phases in national and international life today. In addition to new names in the 
kindergarten circle, we shall have pages regularly, of practical suggestion and method, written by kindergartners 
and primary workers. There will be monthly departments of occupational help and many good, timely stories. 


Miss Murray, after many years of most helpful and valued service as editor of the magazine, has resigned 
to take up other work in the field of kindergarten expansion. Whatever THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 
represents today in the field of child-gardening is due in a large measure to her efficient and faithful service. 


Beginning with the September issue, the magazine will be under the editorial guidance of Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. It would be difficult to find a writer better equipped than Miss Bailey to assume this position. A Teach- 
ers College graduate who began her career as a kindergarten teacher, her experience has been broadened by direct 
contact with and activity in welfare and community work in all its phases. A prolific and versatile writer, she is 
nationally recognized as a foremost author of stories for children and essays and authoritative articles pertaining 
to child education. As a contributor to leading periodicals and through several years’ service as editor of the 
Delineator Children’s Department, she has acquired valuable experience in magazine requirements and make-up, 
assuring to the new KINDERGARTEN AND FirsT GRADE the maximum of attractiveness, helpfulness and interest. 


—The Publishers. 
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JUNE, 1924 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue of THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, the 


present editors will resign, to become editors of a new publication. 


During our long years of service on this magazine there has been 
marked progress in the kindergarten and primary fields, and it has 
been our privilege to keep our readers in touch with these educational 
developments. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND First GRADE has filled a unique and 
important place in educational progress, and the principles for which 


it has stood are gradually being adopted in many school systems. 


We feel that much of the success of the magazine and its steady 
and healthy growth have been due to our loyal contributors and 
constant subscribers, and we extend a hearty ‘‘thank you’’ to all who 
have shared in our work. 


We have enjoyed the friendly relations established between editor, 
contributor, and subscriber. Since our interest will still continue in the 
kindergarten and primary field, we feel that we are not severing our 
connection with these friends, but that we shall continue to keep in 


touch with them under new conditions. 


May MURRAY 
MABEL E. OsGoop 
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Literature-English in the Kindergarten-Primary Unit. IX 


Literature 


By Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


Where the Paths Have Led 

W* are living in an age of science—an age of 

applied science, an age of diffused science. 
We have passed through the age of stone, the age of 
bronze, the age of steel, and the like, into an age of 
oil and of electricity. Everywhere, as we look 
around us on the life of today, we see the evidences 
of the marvelous developments along industrial 
lines. 

One need not be a deep student of history and 
of human development to note at least some of the 
effects of the foregoing facts not alone on how we 
live, but on what we think and what we feel; for, in 
the satisfying of certain demands, and in the changing 
of so many of our living conditions, other needs have 
been created or intensified. These are needs that 
our educational system must take cognizance of, and 
must find ways of providing for, if we, the educators, 
are to live up to our responsibility as the builders of 
the nation. 

Not so many years ago it would have seemed 
absurd to adopt as fundamental in any school pro- 
gram being planned for the masses such things as 
would provide for the spending of one’s leisure time 
at least harmlessly, if possible profitably. - Yet 
today that is a thing that must be directly and 
emphatically reckoned with. It is one of our big, 
outstanding, educational issues. The years are mak- 
ing it more so at an astonishingly rapid rate. 

The adult of today does not need to tax his 
memory to recall the time when the usual work day 
was of from twelve to fifteen hours; now the usual 
work day is eight hours. Unless there should come 
a cataclysm of some kind, the work day for the 
children who are now in our kindergartens, when 
they shall have reached adult life, will be four or 
possibly five hours. Another age, producing men 


who carry on the work begun by Edison, Steinmetz, 


Ford, the Wright Brothers, and others of their kind, 
and the machinery of life will have been so perfected, 
and brought so generally within the reach and use 
of the average citizen, that there will be no need for 
him to work but a few hours a day to maintain life 
according to the standards current among his fellow 


citizens. It is the experience of the ages that only 
the very exceptional person works any harder than 
is necessary for this. We need to remember, too, 
that such conditions will be almost as true for the 
wife (the housekeeper, the homemaker) of the work- 
ing man as for himself. 

Hence the need of education as to the spending 
of leisure time—not just as many hours of leisure as 
of work, but more hours of leisure than of work. 
‘Tell me what a man does with his leisure time and 
I will tell you what he is and what he is likely to 
become”’ is not just a far-fetched vagary; it is based 
on sound psychology. During his working hours a 
man is more or less bound by circumstance; in his 
leisure hours his real self comes to the surface. 


The Young Citizen of Today as a Product— 
of What? 


Some of us are inclined to deplore deeply the use 
the young citizens of today make of their leisure 
time. We criticise the books they read (especially 
we criticise because of the little they read), the style 
of dress and of manner affected by them, their love 
of questionable movies, of jazz, of joy rides, and 
the various accompaniments of these things. But 
in all seriousness, are they to be criticised, or are 
we? Or to what extent are either they or we to be 
criticised? They are the product of the age in 
which they have grown up, and during their years 
life and life conditions have been changing at such a 
rapid rate that education has not kept pace with the 
demands made upon it. 

“In the making of a good citizen, it is necessary 
to catch him young.’’ Most any of us realize the 
importance of the growing season for grains and other 
forms of plant life. We realize how important it is 
that the right food: properties be contained in the 
soil, and in right proportion, that certain amounts of 
rain, of sunshine, or perhaps of cultivation are neces- 
sary to their best development. That is, we must 
feed into them certain things if we would have them 
grow into that for which they were intended. When? 
During the growing season. It is not always as 
easy to determine just what the human plant needs, 
but the adult is just as surely determined by that 
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upon which he feeds during his growing season. And 
what he is will determine what he does and how he 
measures up as an individual citizen, what he gives 
to his country and to his fellow-man, what he takes 
out of this great treasure house of life. 

With the growing plant, delicate though it may 
be, we are dealing with a material thing, and in a 
material way we enrich its development. With the 
human being we are called upon to deal not only in a 
material way but in a spiritual way, and no matter 
how well-developed our technique may be we must 
realize that we fail of our purpose if we consider only 
the material potentialities in our work. 


Literature as a Fundamental Nourishment 


“Ts it, then, Glaucon, on these accounts that we 
attach such supreme importance to a musical edu- 
cation (with the Greeks, we need to recall, music 
included poetry, literature in its highest form, as 
well as song and the ‘concord of sweet sounds’ from 
instruments), because rhythm and harmony sink 
most deeply into the recesses of the soul, and take 
most powerful hold of it, bringing gracefulness in 
their train, and making a man graceful if he be rightly 
nurtured, but if not, the reverse?’’ Nor did Plato 
have in mind just gracefulness of body, except as an 
accompaniment of that inner “‘gracefulness’’ of mind 
and being which have been nurtured upon that which 
is musical, imaginative, noble, fine. Such nourish- 
ment will build into the very fiber of the inner self a 
quickened sensitiveness for that which is fine and 
true, admiration of a higher type, sympathy founded 
on understanding and appreciation, with a refine- 
ment of love and a depth of reverence that less har- 
moniously nurtured beings cannot know. 

And by which do we really live—by that which 
we think and know or by that which we feel? The 
stimuli from the outer world will continue to be 
poured into the nerve cells through the avenues of 
the senses—what is to be the reaction which will be 
passed out as motor activity, and so result in the acts 
by which we know a person? We may not control 
the stimuli; let us do our best to store the mind and 
being with the priceless treasures of the noblest 
thoughts and feelings which the race has given 
expression to, and so in a measure at least control 
the reaction. We may go a long way, thus, toward 
the determining of a child’s lifelong habits of seeing 
and feeling, his habits of ‘‘reading meaning into the 
world about him,” interpreting life as he finds it, and 
responding to the challenge. 

And for all of this there is no season equal to the 


growing season, that time of his life when he is living 
in two worlds—the outer material world of fact and 
that to him more real world of fancy within; that 
time when his ‘‘bent,’’ his prejudices for or against 
are being determined; that period of life in which his 
mental and moral and spiritual fiber is being built up 
by that which the imagination seizes upon and which 
the being, through absorption and through imagi- 
nation, assimilates. ‘‘We must see to it first of all 
that we feed aright that great subconscious self of 
instinctive tastes, of swaying loves and hates, desires 
and aspirations, which is the central self in man.” 

Early in the series it was suggested that every 
reader acquaint himself with, or renew acquaintance 
with, Dr. Alphonso Smith’s What Can Literature Do 
for Me? Just here let us urge a consideration of Dr. 
Smith’s answers to this question, and an evaluation 
of them in terms of the young child, the human plant 
during its growing season. When this has been done, 
there will be little hesitation as to the wealth or 
dearth of life that may be vouchsafed a child through 
the quantity and the quality of the food given his 
being in the form of literature. 


Specific Goals 


But we need not deal in generalities. We cannot 
afford to do so. The practical business man every- 
where is demanding that we send out into life men 
and women who have not only knowledge but also a 
will to do, plus the skill needed to achieve that which 
is willed, and society at large is demanding men and 
women with the foregoing, plus joy in the achieving 
as well as the achievement, joy in the doing since 
that means expressing what is in the heart—the 
translating of being into that labor which is true 
service. 

Let us again refer to Dr. Bobbitt and his study 
of bases of curriculum making as expressed in desir- 
able abilities. Let us with him consider the funda- 
mental objectives of literature and general reading, 
remembering that we are here thinking of no partic- 
ular period of the child’s life, no particular grade, but 
that we are thinking of what should be brought about 
in an individual’s life by literature. 

1. The ability, disposition, and habit of abun- 
dant and greatly diversified reading as a means of 
enjoyable and fruitful indirect observation of men, 
things, and affairs, and of vicarious participation in 
those affairs. 

2. The ability through reading to enter into and 
participate in the varied, but especially the serious, 
thought-life of the world. 
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3. A proportioned intellectual apprehension, 
such as one’s native capacity will permit, of men, 
things, and affairs; together with the necessary 
normal interests, emotional accompaniments, etc. 
Specifically such as the following: 


(a) The nature of man, types of men, social 
classes, etc. 

(b) Human institutions. 

(c) Manners and customs. 

(d) Special human groups and their specialized 


situations, activities, duties, problems, etc. 
includes occupation groups.). 

(e) The genesis of man and his institutions, 
customs, arts, etc. 

(f) Man’s creations of myth, legend, and folk- 
lore. 


(This 


(g) The world of technology. 
(h) The world of fine arts. 


(i)° Man’s physical and geographical habitat: 
(1) the world of plant life; (2) world of animal life; 


(3) world of chemical phenomena; (4) world of 


physical phenomena; (5) the geological world; (6) 
the astronomical world. 

4. A mind enriched with the world’s great 
literature. 

5. A “human race,’ “brotherhood of man,” 
“large-group”’ social consciousness. Sympathetic 


and intelligent social attitudes and reactions—to 
things local, state, national, and international. 

6. Language abilities which in part result nor- 
mally from abundant and diversified reading: 


(a) Ability to read with proper ease, speed, and 


comprehension. 


(b) Ability to spell the words of one’s writing 
vocabulary. 
(c) Command over an adequate reading, speak- 


ing, and writing vocabulary. 

(d) Ability to use English which is grammat- 
ically correct. 

(e) Ability to 
thoughts effectively. 

(f) The ability to get the essential thought of 
books or articles quickly with a minimum amount of 
reading. 


organize and express one’s 


(g) Ability to read a foreign language. 
(h) <A proper character and degree of language- 
mindedness. 


(i) Amateur ability to do literary production of 
different kinds. 


We note at once the overlapping here, and we 
are again impressed with the inseparable inter- 


relationships of the subjects that together make up 
the literature-English cycle. 

However, the points for especial emphasis in 
connection with our present study are these: 

1. There is not one of these abilities which can- 
not and should not be considered from the first day 
the child enters school. Even in his immaturity at 
that time he has the perceptive faculties needed for 
a commencement of such development, and he has 
the inborn characteristics of mind and of being that 
fit him for such training. The kindergarten teacher 
and the first-grade teacher will find, through just a 
little study of these abilities, that their own work is 
some of the most important work that the child will 
ever have in the attaining of these goals. Not only 
will the child, under proper direction, learn more of 
the actual mechanical and material, not only will he 
gain more in power and advance further in under- 
standing, than he will ever do again in the same 
period of time, but ideals and attitudes will be 
implanted which to a great extent will determine 
the trend of the work done in later years, and the 
beginnings of habits will be made which will work 
for weal or woe in the skills which will determine his 
efforts and his achievements later on. 

2.. Thereisabundant material available for work- 
ing toward these goals, material suited to every stage 
of the child’s development, and .to every phase of 
his needs in these relationships. Care and judg- 
ment, yes, and skill, must be used in the selection of 
the material, for at no time of the child’s life is it 
more important that these selections which are given 
him be of real literary worth, and much that is put 
before us in the guise of children’s literature is by 
no means deserving of the name. Chubb is not the 
only one who has complained of the readiness of 
kindergarten-primary teachers to accept doggerel in 
verse and the commonplace in story, picture, and 
song, when real masterpieces are so abundant. 
Almost it seems necessary to suggest that unless one 
has had the benefit of much training, or is endowed 
with a keen artistic sense, reinforced by some study 
and experience, it is better to confine selections in 
these fields to those of unquestioned merit, as agreed 
upon by experts. 

3. Even the four-year-old who comes to us, his 
mind as yet unstored, his being as yet untouched, 
comes equipped with every faculty that will later 
make him the man or woman of adult life that he is 
to become. He is ready for the unfolding of these 
faculties. The characteristics which we shall do 
well to immediately call into play, characteristics 
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which we can depend upon to help us in the work we 
are undertaking, deserve some consideration here. 

(a) The child’s instinctive love of rhythm. 

(b) . His love of beauty. 

(c) His love of a story and of story telling. 

(d) His love of music. 

(e) His imagination, and the joy he finds in 
flinging wide the gates of his being and letting him- 
self be carried far afield into those wonderful realms 
of fancy where the things known in the prosaic world 
of fact around him take on new shapes and colors 
and characteristics and relationships. 

(f) His curiosity and eagerness as to the life 
around him. 

(g) His reaching out after new experiences. 
Think of.what he will endure in order that he may 
try a thing out for himself! Note the importance 
even the most ordinary phase of this great unknown 
sphere of activity called life assumes to this young 
wayfarer! Listen to his questions, watch his maneu- 
vers, consider the ingenuity of his imitations and 
his outreachings. 

(h) His egoism, which makes him center every- 
thing around himself in every possible situation, real 
or fancied. 

(i) His tendency to idealize and idolize. Recall 
what the Good Fairy meant to you, Snow White, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and all the host of char- 
acters as they appeared upon the stages of your inner 
consciousness. Have you never held conversation 
with them, or with some especially favored one? Or, 
have you not time and again been that one, and 
reénacted in your imagination this scene or that, 
conversed with the other characters of the story, or, 
in character part, conversed in fancy with those 
about you and even with your own self? 

Not only do these characteristics and faculties 
we have noted establish for us the best possible basis 
for the teaching of literature, teaching it with a view 
to building toward the desirable abilities under con- 
sideration, but in the meanwhile they constitute real 
needs in the being of the child. Each gives rise to 
its own particular hunger of being, a hunger that 
must be satisfied if the being is to be symmetrically 
developed. There is often much crudity in the 
expressions of these faculties in young children—their 
reactions need modifying, their tastes need refining. 
But through what medium can this be so well done 
as through literature? 

4. Lastly, such goals may serve as a kind of 
measuring stick for the teacher, as a means of testing 
out her own work, and determining to what extent 


she is making her teaching of literature accomplish 
what it should. Because of the bigness of the sub- 
ject, and even more because of its spiritual nature, 
the teaching of literature in the kindergarten-primary 
unit has been one of the least well-defined parts of 
the teacher’s task. Aside from certain requirements 
as to how many and what selections, prose and 
poetry, shall be given, what songs, what pictures, 
there is no definite requirement, and from the nature 
of the subject there is little in the way of definite 
returns to be expected, apart from such returns as 
are considered in connection with other subjects. 

When a teacher can turn to certain definite, 
desired results and judge her own work in the light 
of them, when she can say to herself that these are 
things toward the accomplishment of which the 
child’s whole school course in literature and general 
reading is to contribute, she cannot help but be 
impressed with the importance of the work that is 
hers. She will find herself both consciously and 
unconsciously noting the child’s reactions not just 
toward the poem or story or song being given, but 
toward his fellow pupils as well, and both consciously 
and unconsciously she will find herself trying .to 
build toward more social completeness. Thus the 
teacher as well as the child is benefited, for 

(a) A deeper insight into purposes, possibilities, 
and relations will result; and 

(b) <A long step has been taken toward over- 
coming the fragmentary nature of the work and the 
detached feeling that many teachers have in the 
doing of it; and 

(c) It is equally true that a long step will have 
been taken toward the unifying of the course, since 
the goals set are not alone those to be accomplished 
in a certain semester or certain grade, but through- 
out the child’s career, so that each teacher realizes as 
never before her part in the whole, and that each 
day’s poem or story or picture or song should be 
directly making its contribution. 

A careful consideration of such inclusive life- 
goals of literature is recommended most urgently for 
every teacher, every related group of teachers, and 
the teachers of every system. While certain specific 
things must and will be worked for by each teacher, 
and while it is right and necessary that certain sug- 
gestions be made as to material suitable for use in 
each grade, and ways and means of treating this 
material, it would be unwise to attempt to evolve a 
fixed course of study, or sequence of selections. The 
determining factors as to the suitability of a unit of 
literature are indeed a variable quantity during this 
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formative period of appreciation. Hence, every 
teacher should have at hand an extensive list of 
available material, and be on the alert for additions 
to this list; then, having in mind the ends toward 
which she is working, present certain selection when 
conditions make this selection opportune. To do 
otherwise would tend to make the work unnatural, 
artificial, and so minimize if not thwart the realiza- 
tion of the possibilities. 


Literature and Speech 


Just as the earliest racial literature was oral, a 
matter of social intercourse through the medium of 
the individual’s earliest literature 
attained through speech. Indeed, literature is at 
all times so dependent upon speech that there is need 
of more emphasis upon this dependence and the 
cultivation of the one through the other. For, just 
as our first impressions of literature are gained from 
speech, all through life there is a tendency to vocalize 
literature; even when we read silently we have men- 
tally the sonorous and, the beautiful, and it is to be 
questioned if emotional literature, especially, and 
possibly imaginative literature also, are ever appre- 
ciated at their full artistic value unless they be put 
into speech. 

Hence, even if it were not true that children are 
dependent upon others in this respect during their 
earlier years because of their inability to read, it 
would still be best for them to be given real literature, 
pure literature, orally. This cont nues to be true 
long after the child has mastered the mechanics of 
reading, so that all through the primary grades this 
part of the work should in the main be oral, and at 
no time throughout the child’s school life should the 
teacher fail to give choice literary selections orally. 
There is a humanizing effect produced by the voice, 
and so the experience portrayed becomes more readily 
identified with human experience, and the individual 
personality is more readily stimulated and developed. 

But this brings us directly to a consideration of 
the voice by which literature is to be given. Let us 
recognize and fully evaluate this truth: ‘‘It is the 
ear—that is the first, as it is the final, arbiter and 
nurse of all lovely speech and song.”’ 


speech, so is 


Speech must 
always supersede writing in its power to reach the 
soul, to convince and compel—yes, and to irritate 
and disgust. 


A sympathetic, magnetic voice, a 
voice of range and flexibility, a voice which carries 
with it the power of suggestion should be a possession 
continually striven for by every teacher, but striven 
for with particular earnestness by every teacher of 
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young children, not alone because of what it may 
mean to them through imitation, but because of 
what it means in power and in the impressing of 
vivid mental pictures. The French tell us that the 
ear is the pathway to the heart. Is it not also the 
pathway to the mind? 

“The highest aim of art is to make some useful 
thing beautiful.” Think what might be accom- 
plished, not only in stimulating toward the beautiful 
in speech and hence an increased appreciation of 
that which comes to us through speech, but also in 
the acquisition of power, if this principle were directly 
and generally applied to the speaking voice! Some- 
one has spoken of the “vocal personality.’”” How 
often do we think of this, and yet how immediately 
and how pervasively it affects our opinion of a person 
and our attitude toward that which he puts before 
us for our consideration. 

More has been said here relative to the voice of 
the teacher than as to the voice of the pupils. There 
is a good reason for this. In addition to the effect 
of the teacher’s voice on the pupils both by way of 
sympathetic influence and by way of being a stand- 
ard for imitation, there is the added and vastly 
important fact that the teacher will not be so likely 
to notice defects or possibilities of the voice in her 
pupils if she is accustomed to dissonance or other 
shortcomings in her own voice, nor will she be as 
able to correct and train away from such.defects as 
she does notice. 

There is nothing new in this. There may be 
those who will read: it with impatience or indifference. 
But it is too important in every respect, and too 
peculiarly and subtly important in connection with 
literature in the kindergarten-primary unit, for us to 
fail to give it careful consideration here. Let us 
hope that there are those of us who will begin to 
seriously analyze the ‘‘vocal personality’’ of our- 
selves and of our students, for let us be assured that 
we cannot get the most from literature nor give 
our own best contribution to it unless we can illumi- 
nate the written masterpiece by giving it a colorful 
auditory setting, whether our reading of it be oral or 
silent. 

And What of Memorizing? 

To remember is to re-express. Memory to a very 
great extent makes us what we are, for it is our 
stored-up possessions, racial and individual, which 
give to us our personality. We know what happens 
to the individual when memory is blotted out. We 
know what happens to the mind when no effort is 
made to store it with worth-while things. 
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It is not so nuch a matter of when to begin mem- 
orizing with a child as it is a matter of wise selection 
of what to give and a vivid, natural, presentation of 
what is selected. Even the young infant reveals a 
tendency to memorize, for long before he can give 
back an intelligible syllable he shows plainly that he 
remembers some of the songs and rhythms that 
have been given him. Just as little “Black Sheep” 
danced more gleefully to the old folk song of the 
soldier and the sailor than to any other song or tune, 
and just as he would tolerate no other song when 
sleepy time had come except his beloved Baa, baa, 
black sheep, so other children form their preferences, 
and remember. To remember to the point of recog- 
nition is far from memorizing, but it does mark the 
tendency; and the child’s increasing efforts to give 
back what he likes shows the growth of the tendency 
with the growth of his powers. 

It is to be questioned if we can begin too early 
to store a child’s mind with beautiful thoughts beau- 
tifully expressed. As the basis of his forming per- 
sonality, we should call into play his natural instincts 
of imitation, pride, social ambition, his love of 
rhythm, of music, of the beautiful, and through these 
establish such a natural relationship between the 
child and the selection that, with manifold and vivid 
presentations, the thing that has seized upon the 
fancy grows into the being, and becomes a part of 
his mental and social equipment for life. 

The immediate reading and language values of 
memorizing have never received their due consider- 
ation except with a few teachers. Properly used, 
it becomes a direct and valuable aid to the mastery 
of the mechanics of reading, to the building up of a 
sense of sentence structure, to the acquiring of a 
vocabulary. If begun in the child’s pre-school age, 
and carried intelligently forward in the kindergarten, 
and so on through the grades, the mechanics of 
reading and of language would be to a great extent 
prepared for, for standards would have been uncon- 
sciously established and with rich and _ far-flung 
relationships of literary taste and a love of literary 
harmonies. With the child who enters the kinder- 
garten without any such enrichment, the demand is 
all the more imperative. 

What a splendid thing it would be if in every 
school system the 
gression of ‘“‘core’’ 


teachers would work out a pro- 
Then, 
as the child’s store increased, old 
favorites would be recalled and their dearly familiar 
connections reinforced. The third grade teacher 
would know exactly what selections the kindergarten, 


pieces to be memorized! 
from year to year, 


the first grade, and the second grade had given, recall 
them over and over, and send into the fourth grade 
pupils with a usable store of literary possessions, 
ready for further enrichment. Each teacher would 
still have opportunity for the giving of such selections 
as she deemed advisable, for the core pieces would 
be basic, not exhaustive. In fact, in the schools in 
which this has been done the teachers have found 
that it gives a tremendous impetus to memorizing 
and to other phases of literary effort. Children are 
proud of their attainments, and the frequent exer- 
cise of their minds has tended to establish a habit 
and so lessen the effort necessary for memorizing. 
These, plus the more far-reaching values of the 
increased incentive to reading that which is worth 
while and to the using of that which is read, plus the 
more subtle effects on the spiritual development, 
bespeak a more general and determined emphasis on 
memorizing. 


Literature and Our Social Needs 

Once again let us call to mind the need of empha- 
sizing those phases of our educational efforts which 
have the most direct socializing influence. Our 
social attitude and the social conditions of the age 
in which we live and in which our pupils are to live 
as adult citizens make certain imperative demands 
upon us. We are not educating just for this par- 
ticular field or that particular line of endeavor, we 
are educating for complete living, for citizenship in 
this great democracy of ours. The supreme test of 
what we give must be the degree to which it contrib- 
utes toward complete living under such conditions. 

Measured by this test, the literature-English 
cycle assumes a preéminence never before held, 
but we need to recognize and emphasize certain 
principles and conditions before it can function in 
the lives of our citizens in accordance with the 
demands made upon it. First of all, let us give due 
weight to the value of literature as a means of acquir- 
ing experience, a vicarious mental broadening of life. 
When we read, when we listen as another reads, 
when we go to a play or a movie, our enjoyment is 
measured by the way in which we project ourselves 
into the theme. We act with this character or that, 
we live through this condition, that crisis. The 
degree to which we are able to do this, and the 
reaction in our own beings as a result, determine 
whether or not we like what is presented—even as 
they determine our own mental and spiritual plane 
and growth. Because this is so, we must put before 
pupils the literature of experience along lines that 
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should function in their own lives, and it must be 
presented not as a thing apart from life, not as an 
intellectual matter, but as something of 
Ideas grow out of attitudes, they express something 
of the personal, otherwise they lack power, charm, 
vitality. We meet a situation in real life in a certain 
way not so much because of what we know about it 
as because of the way we feel toward it. 

There we have the social function of literature— 
an all-pervading influence, a vitalizing power. But 
the literature and the language must be socialized; 
they must be presented under conditions that are 
natural; the emotional side of the being determines 
the personal attitude and the personal attitude to a 
great degree determines our personal experience- 


feeling. 


this is as true of the way a child reacts to a language 


lesson as it is true in the broader field of after-school 
life. Literature and language are things to be used 
not for technical experimentation; they should 
bring joy and give power in the everyday situations 
of everyday life. 

Thus we can meet our social intercommunication 
needs, for thus we will be helping individuals to 
become fine-spun, yet strong and firm, keenly alive 
to the beautiful in form and in fact, sensitive, respon- 
sive, with a range of vision and of appreciation and 
a breadth of judgment and a sense of values that 
can come only from heights and depths of well- 
ordered experience; thus we shall be building up 
real citizenship; thus we shall be working toward 
tthe brotherhood of man, for experience, human expe- 
rience, will be the common meeting ground. 
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Advice on a Business Career* 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


¢a all the honors which I had dreamed might 
sometime be bestowed upon my _ middle- 
aged spinsterhood, it never for a moment occurred 
to me as one of them that I should one day be 
asked to give advice as to a business career to the 
senior class in a high school! 

_ An invitation once given, however, cannot be 
recalled without great difficulty, and now I have 
an extra feather in my cap which I can wave before 
the eyes of an astonished family. That family 
will, in fact, be both astonished and amazed, for 
my unusual density and dullness of mind in busi- 
ness matters is a well-worn joke among my rela- 
tives. It began in childhood when I showed 
“invincible ignorance’? in regard to arithmetic, 
wept freely over those amphibious fractions—l 
forget their names—that live half above the line 
and half below it, and in complete despair one 
day tore their portraits out of my book and threw 
them into the fire! 

You remember, the Mother Goose rhyme: 


*Reply to a request for advice from a class of young women training for 
business. 


‘Multiplication is vexation; 
Division is as bad; 
The Rule of Three doth trouble me; 
And Practice drives me mad!”’ 


That described me perfectly as a schoolgirl, and 
still fits fairly well, for even now I do not really 
know a stock from a bond, or either one of them 
from a hypothecated security, and I should not 
recognize a good investment “if I met it in my 
porridge-dish,”’ as they say in Maine. 

Worse than this, and more lamentable, I am 
not wholly above reproach in regard to my check 
book and sometimes am _ obliged to have it 
“straightened out’? by some callow youngster in 
a bank who can “juggle with figures,’’ though he 
may not be able to do anything else. When | 
receive my amended accounts and pay my fee, 
of course I am outwardly courteous; but I some- 
times murmur, below my breath, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ famous witticism: ‘‘A faculty for 
numbers is an extra movement that can be put 
into a mighty poor watch.” 


| 
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And yet,—in spite of this yawning chasm in 
my brain, which should be filled with layers of 
mathematics and business judgment, I have been 
able to support myself and lend a hand to support 
others ever since I was seventeen years old. That, 
if true, and it zs true, would seem to indicate that 
although so handicapped by “invincible ignorance,”’ 
I still have some earning capacity. I began to 
_use it, urged by family disaster, when I was just 
entering my teens, the opening venture being the 
giving of French lessons at 
figure to a youthful neighbor. 
When this person was fairly 
upon that interesting series of questions, 


an incredibly low 


young started 
“Where 
is the cat of my grandmother’s daughter-in-law?” 
and ‘‘Have you seen the 
cook’s little boy?” etc., a plum fell into my lap 
—or was it a chestnut-burr? Perhaps the latter, 
for | remember it was stiff and prickly and hurt 
very much. It 


red stockings of the 


was, in effect, a proposal that 
I should leave my home in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, travel to the little town of Magdalena in 
the border state of Sonora, Mexico, and teach a 
private school of Mexican children. The details 
of my journey and all my pedagogic experiences 
are in my little book, Under the Cactus Flag, which 
perhaps is in your library, although I purposely 
dowered my heroine in that volume with many 
more gifts and graces than I myself possessed. 
From Mexico I was called to the principal- 
ship of a public school in Tucson, Arizona; from 
there I journeyed back to California and studied 
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kindergarten in San Francisco. Completing this 
course, I naturally became a full-fledged kinder- 
gartner; from that lofty height leaped to a kin- 
dergarten training teacher, and when I had left 
San Francisco and returned to New England, 
rather surprised myself by becoming an author, 
or at least that’s what Who’s Who in America says 
that I am. 

Now, is this the business world’’? 
No, not at all, in the usual sense of the phrase; 
that is, it is neither brilliant nor phenomenal, does 
not mean great riches, nor (necessarily) a niche 
in the Hall of Fame. 

One cannot attain, however, even to so modest 
a measure of success without putting one’s heart 
into one’s work. 

‘“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might,” is a valuable text to hang upon 
the wall and to look at every morning; and I 
believe | may say, without self-praise, that I have 
kept my eyes upon it fairly well. 

After all, success in the _ business 
world?—or, to give the thought a wider scope, 
what is success in life? 


“Success in 


what is 


Is it not, as Stevenson said: 

‘“To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little and 
to spend a little less, to make upon the whole a 
family happier for his presence, to renounce when 
that shall be necessary, and not to be embittered, 
to keep a few friends, but these without capitu- 
lation—above all, on the same grim conditions, 
to keep friends with himself: here is a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.”’ 


wm 
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My Garden 


A GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot! 


Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 


Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
—Thomas Edward Brown. 
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Some Misconceptions of the Project Method 
By Mabel L. Culkin, New York 


N alumna of our school told with ill-concealed 

joy the following anecdote: 

The primary supervisor of a certain small city 
had with difficulty launched the project idea upon 
the school system. It met, as usual, with varying 
degrees of criticism, scorn, enthusiasm, tolerance, 
and avowed indifference. The school in which 
our former student taught, however, was fortunate 
in possessing a staff of fair-minded teachers who 
were willing to experiment. They considered the 
needs of their individual grades and decided to 
inaugurate inclusive projects which they considered 
suitable and believed would seem worth while and 
vital to the children. These were to extend over 
a considerable period of time. Three weeks later 
at a teachers’ meeting notes were compared and 
results estimated. Some teachers were discouraged; 
some asked for an extension of time; but the second 
grade teacher rose to her feet and said brightly, 
“Why, we will finish tomorrow and shall be ready 
to get back to work on Wednesday.”’ 

It is obvious that the project method of educa- 
tion lends itself to misapprehension even more 
than the educational methods of the past. It is 
no mere device or pedagogic strategy. It is a com- 
plete reversal of prevailing custom in education 
from the standpoint of responsibility, approach, 
and result. So radical a change in the educative 
process must of necessity bring confusion to the 
minds of those who, without sufficient instruction 
or insight, must attempt to put it into practice. 

Admitting that the application is difficult, and 
that the theory is readily misunderstood, it is still 
possible to reduce it to very simple terms. It pro- 
poses that the individual, possessing certain vital 
needs and desires, undertake the responsibility of 
fulfilling those needs. In the case of young children 
the inevitable normal development of life and inter- 
ests will lead them into all the familiar scholastic 
paths along with many others, resulting, if one may 
use a figure, in a thorough knowledge of the whole 
woods and an ability to find their way about in it, 
instead of producing the usual contentment with 
a few well-worn academic trails. The 
necessary in an advisory capacity. She serves as 
She will 


teacher is 


an experienced woodsman, so to speak. 


warn against serious danger, indicate short cuts, 
and instruct in forest lore when asked for informa- 
tion. Sometimes she might even clear away a little 
underbrush where it is too badly tangled for the 
younger members of the party; but for the most 
part the explorers do this for themselves. In any 
event, the teacher no longer leads the way with a 
silent submissive file of followers. 
scattering. 

The project method has won the tumultuous 
applause of the radical wing in the field of education. 
It has secured the qualified approval of many more 
conservative educators. Occasionally searching 
questions are propounded to its closest advocates, 
such as those suggested by Dr. Bagley in the 1921 
symposium on the project method published by 
Teachers College of Columbia University; but even 
the most critical of our educational leaders concede 
its great significance. Such universal approval 
must mean that the schools are turning at last in 
the right direction, and that with patient experi- 
ment and intelligent study the children of America, 
at least, are eventually to become the beneficiaries 
of a splendid educational legacy. 

It is going to take time for this legacy to be 
paid, however. Like the soldiers’ bonus it affects 
so many people that the required expenditure is 
staggering. Teachers must be trained more thor- 
oughly. Better and many more schoolhouses must 
be built, for we must stop herding the children into 
large groups. Elaborate equipment must be pro- 
vided. Under the most favorable circumstances 
much time would be required and with the present 
national financial outlook to be reckoned with no 
one can hope for immediate results. 


There is much 


It is true that a few children are already being 
benefited by the progressive methods now in use 
in the schools they attend, but the real application 
of the project method has not yet found its way 
into the majority of American schoolrooms. Some- 
times one is misled into the belief that projects are 
being worked out. A garden is planted, a little 
jelly is made, an excursion is taken to some place of 
local interest, a holiday is celebrated. These activ- 
ities may or may not be educational projects. 
Observation leads one to think that they usually 
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are at best merely pleasant experiences, and at the 
worst disorderly stunts tending towards the forma- 
tion of bad habits. Their greatest value often lies 
in providing social opportunity and _ relaxation. 
Any one who attempts to use projects in this fashion 
is merely dabbling in the idea. 

Granting that the project method entirely under- 
stood and efficiently carried out might give chil- 
dren the necessary all-sided development, it does 
not seem out of place, in view of the present imper- 
fect comprehension and incompetent handling of the 
theory, to consider the situation of the children who 
are passing with us through this period of transition. 

Under the.old 3 R system the school counted 
upon the home to supply moral training and that 
phase of education which we sometimes refer to as 
practical life activities. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that the home assumed the train- 
ing of the children aside from a few specialized proc- 
esses which the school conscientiously but waste- 
fully supplied. 

Under the more recent system, the 3 R’s and 
extras, the school supplies the same specialized 
processes, less wastefully perhaps, and attempts 
to provide practical life activities and some cultural 
experience. The home, making due allowance for 
the vast number of exceptions, is so increasingly 
renouncing its responsibilities, or perhaps is being 
so steadily deprived of them by the present social 
order, that it has come to regard its duty to the 
children as discharged when it clothes and gives 
them physical care and indulges them in the caprices 
of childhood, among which is the attendance upon 
whatever ready-made entertainment the community 
affords. 

It is practicable, then, under our present social 
régime to teach children to read and write, instruct 
them in a few esthetic experiences, keep them clean 
and well fed, and give them a good time. This is 
about the maximum achitvement of the combined 
effort of the home and elementary school. Many 
children, of course, receive far less than this. At 
best our offering to the children is clearly lacking 
in organization. 

Neither home nor school attempts officially to 
provide specific moral training, though there is much 
done along these lines incidentally. High-minded 
parents and idealistic teachers exist in multitudes 
and their direct and indirect influence for good is 
inestimable. But the fact remains that the forma- 
tion of character depends upon the chance that the 
child will be fortunate in his contacts and not upon 


any existing educational code or practice. 
talk of the value of moral training. 
idea. We promote parent-teacher organizations 
that we may discuss this problem. We print ideal- 
istic paragraphs on the back of monthly report 
cards. But we do not get results. 

The project method holds out a hope of so organ- 
izing and vitalizing our present educational situation 
that we may retain what we have found good and 
incorporate that which we have been struggling to 
gain. 


We 


We praise the 


Inspired by its promise many teachers seize 
upon the idea forgetting that it is a new and com- 
plex conception of education which will require time 
for its intelligent application and fulfillment just 
as its evolution has been a slow, laborious process. 
We ignore the fact that if rashly applied it brings 
chaos and we tend today to look with equanimity 
upon indications of discourtesy, irresponsibility, 
assertiveness, and self-indulgence among our chil- 
dren, under the illusion that such manifestations 
are signs of individual growth. 

These things are the natural vices of childhood. 
They indicate vitality. A child without such tend- 
encies would be somewhat abnormal. But to allow 
such traits to develop rather than to vigerously 
check, suppress, or redirect them is, except in 
our outstanding schools, one of the distressing phe- 
nomena of our time. 

It was not so in the remoter past. Such adages 
as “‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’”’ and ‘‘Chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard”’ indicate very 
clearly the attitude of the past generations. It 
is true that the peace and comfort of parents were 
often the primary cause of parental discipline, but 
even deeper than that there was always some degree 
of a feeling of responsibility to somehow ‘“‘bring up” 
the family. 

No longer being able to countenance the crudity 
of older methods, yet feeling intensely our respon- 
sibility as teachers to train children, how do we 
justify the loose procedure of our freer class rooms? 
On the whole we tend to bandy phrases concern- 
ing freedom, initiative, right of choice, and the 
development of the individual. We do not study 
with great earnestness the real significance of these 
terms as the prominent representatives of the proj- 
ect method would have us do, and then apply them 
gradually and with discretion. We do not demand 
clean-cut, unmistakable results from our procedure. 
We are satisfied with the purity of our intentions. 
We do the obvious thing and withdraw adult guid- 
ance and support so far that as a result we often 
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have the disquieting effects mentioned above, which 
we steadfastly refuse to see in their true colors. 
Either this or we react violently from the newer 
ideas and cling grimly to the meager traditional 
primary practices. 

Any period of change is perhaps inevitably 
accompanied by waste. That there should be con- 
fusion and waste in the schools of today is to be 
expected. We must remember, however, that this 
confusion will not clear up of itself. It is not 7nev- 
itable, as many seem to think, that we must change 
for the better, nor that out of the present educa- 
tional maelstrom a triumphant pedagogical edifice 
shall arise. It is contingent upon our effort, but 
it is not too much to hope and believe, that, due to 
the power and tolerance of our educational the- 
orists and the ultimate sanity of our administrators 
and teachers, an educational system will be evolved 
in this country that will edify the world. 

The purpose of this article is not to presume to 
criticise the existing educational trend but to make 
a plea for the children of today with whom social 
conditions and institutions tend to play fast and 
loose, as was indicated Our educational 
system has been evolving for a long time and each 
generation has been experimented upon as a matter 
of necessity. The present difficulty seems to arise, 
not from the need to experiment, but from the fact 
that at no time in the past have proposed changes 
been so wholesale or so drastic. 


above. 


The enormity of 
the new conception fires our imaginations and ambi- 
tions. To be progressive and up-to-date is the 
thing. No one likes to be considered a reactionary 
—a drag on progress. So we have young teachers 
plunging blindly into new school ways and com- 
placently surveying the disorder that results from 
their lack of skill and comprehension as an inev- 
itable and proper accompaniment of the new order. 


Many of us who are training students to take 
their places in the field of education fear this com- 
placency. The inexperienced teacher’s content- 
ment with futility on the part of children because 
it seems to encourage freedom is more discouraging 
than any other one thing. According to the tem- 
perament of the young woman it is apt to result in 
easy drifting or a violent reaction to forcible and 
narrow law and order. Either reaction is bad for 
the children to say nothing of the young teacher. 
Yet these children are quite as important as any 
that are to come after them. A foreign student of 
our educational system has said recently that our 
children will in time turn and cry out against us if 
we do not safeguard their early training more ade- 
quately. It may be so. 

It would seem to the writer that it is not asking 
too much of our kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers, in justice to the children, to look ahead, to go 
slowly, to scrutinize and examine the true meaning 
of every new educational proposition that arises. 
The school bears a great burden and, as has already 
been indicated, is being forced at present, whether 
properly or not, to assume the moral as well as the 
intellectual training of little children. This great 
responsibility is sobering and should tend to make 
teachers cling to the known good, progressing with 
prudence and only upon conviction. 

We have reached a point where we should not 
be overwhelmed by ambitious generalities nor vague 
educational aspirations, but steadfastly require that 
our newer educational procedure shall not be 
adopted before we have understood it in its real 
significance, and that we constantly demand that 
new practices shall actually and continually demon- 
strate their worth in the increased intelligence and 
steadily developing self-control of the little boys 
and girls of today. 
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BE strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have our work to do and loads to lift. 


Shun not the struggle; face it. 


"Tis God’s gift. 
—M. D. Babcock. 


Democratic Training as a Real Objective in the Modern 
Education of the Young Child 


By Maude N. Drake 


IFE, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 

plainly slogans of modern educational pro- 

cedure, especially in the school training of the young 
child. 

Here is embodied the truth that the world does 
not owe any one a living unless he contributes his 
just share to society and his world. The child is 
being taught that life demands a square deal in every 
situation that he may be called upon to face. 

Tradition in school procedure has in a measure 
given way to facing real facts pertaining to future 
living, but there obtains still the great theories and 
truths of child education bequeathed to us by edu- 
cators of the old school; truths and theories upon 
which present educators are striving to build methods 
of instruction which will best insure the greatest 
present and future well-being of the child. 

The broadening vision of this child training is 
that it shall be more practical and less abstract. 
That it shall be effort through interest in achieve- 
ments of aims. That, too, it shall be an education 
which attracts and does not repel, a psychological, 
common-sense fact that claims due recognition in 
education pertaining to the child. 

This present form of instruction is based upon 
the fact that learning is a necessary adjunct to life, 
and that the child furnishes both motive and con- 
ditions for his own education. The achievements 
aimed at are practical adjustments to real situations 
in the world in which the child lives, moves, and has 
his being. Educators are now students of world 
conditions in relation to what this complex civili- 
zation has in store for the child in individual and 
social adjustments; how he may be best fitted to 
cope with this future life. All agencies, which are a 
criterion of educative value, are accepted as means 
to this end—the out-of-doors, excursions, museums, 
art galleries, gardening, puppet shows, movies, 
dramatization, best pictures, books, etc This, the 
plastic age, as the valuable habit-forming period, is 
never lost sight of. Society’s plan is being worked 
out in co-operative adjustment, and in thrift and 
economic independence, for the fact is recognized 
that if.a child is to be an integral part of society he 
must learn to lead its life. 


The valuable pre-school period is now being cared 
for in an effective way through the nursery schools. 

Up to this foregoing period, educators through 
scientific observation have learned basic truths; that 
the child enriches his own experiences in his own way, 
time, and place. Imagination clothes situations in 
a way that leads him on to experiment. He is not 
hampered by doubts, and proceeds to tread undis- 
covered paths with joy, confidence, and purposeful 
reactions. Here the apparatus of life is allied with 
springs of action. 

Because an intensive study of the pre-school age 
has been made, transitions in school life are made 
less abrupt, since, in the main aims of present instruc- 
tion, there is an effort being made to meet the needs 
of the child, so that the powers he has already acquired 
will enable him to take each successive step in-the 
educative process without detriment to general 
knowledge. 

The stereotyped, formal régime of instruction 
obtained for many years, and change to present 
methods, has been of slow growth, though none the 
less sure. 

Through the present informal methods, which 
are being worked out all over the country, the 
emphasis is being laid not on subject-matter but 
upon the child as the real educative factor. The 
contention is that subject-matter is not worth while 
until it is evaluated by the child’s own attitude 
through his own activities, habits, and desires. 
Response stimuli are based upon the child’s natural 
impulses given to him by nature and also by his 
interests and concentration of purpose. Increased 
cultivation of higher motives is eliminating lower 
ones. Achievements in view are in terms of good 
health, perfection of skills, interests, and good habits. 
The child is led to observe, to think, to measure, and 
to evaluate. He is made to realize the wonders of 
the world he lives in and to give due appreciation to 
facts and persons who have contributed to his well- 
being. He comes to know that he must be able to 
present his ideas in a convincing, interesting way, or 
they will not be accepted in full value by his com- 
panions. The approval of his classmates is desired, 
and this leads him in his efforts to perfect himself in 
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skills and knowledge necessary to accomplish his 
object. He has a real incentive and it bears fruit. 
The teacher is no longer considered a dictator, but a 
comrade, wise guide, and friend. Reading, writing, 
and numbers are no longer mechanical treadmills, 
but glowing, entrancing avenues, leading to realiza- 
tion of ambitions. 

The child of the present generation is learning to 
get upon his feet with self-confidence, and to talk 
well with the elimination of self-consciousness, the 
bane of those trained in days gone by. The timid 
child is drawn out of himself. Through the good 
will of class recognition, there is a forgetfulness of 
self in the awakened desire for the greater good. He 
has an added impetus each day, and his powers grow, 
for he comes to know that all he contributes will be 
accepted freely and with an open mind by his school- 
mates according to relative values. 

Step into one of these schoolrooms. It is a little 
workshop, teeming with life and activity. Here the 
individual projects starting in the young mind 
blossom naturally and spontaneously. There are 
no thwarted ambitions here with consequent ill- 
placed powers that misfit in life work. All is joy- 
ousness and cheer, for interest reigns. Plenty of air 
and sunshine aid in the developing process. 

The daily programs are necessarily flexible, for 
the great fact is kept in mind that the child has 
individual capacities and rates of development, and 
that there must be educational adjustments accord- 
ingly. Situations are skillfully planned to meet 
these needs, so as to win responses which will ‘be of 
most value to himself, and also make him of more 
worth to his social group. Reactions to social adjust- 
ments are carefully noted, and results utilized to.aid 
in character building. 

There is freedom, but freedom without license, 
with requisité responsibility and consequent liability. 
The environment appeals to natural child activities, 
and the companionship of other children, the under- 
standable teacher, and wisely chosen educational 
material act as the mediums for obtaining good con- 
cepts. The environment and materials are changed 
to meet changing conditions in school life. The child 
is truly learning to play the game of life in the most 
effective way. Self-consciousness is eliminated, and 
self-reliance, initiative, and originality come to being 
as the natural outcome of the life surrounding him. 
Here the child is led to be mentally aggressive in a 
useful way. He is learning to choose the right things 
in the right time and place through growth of finer 
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discriminations. The doer, not the dreamer, is here. 
There is no urge in the inculcating of good habits. 
There is a moral intake through wisely guided 
personal and social contact. There is the finest 
kind of social interplay with a wide content in results, 
—thought for others; effacement of self to encourage 
the weaker brother; truth concepts strengthened; 
class recognition of life values, manliness, and open- 
mindedness; wise judgment through testing of own 
judgments; musical appreciation; joyousness of 
response and effort through interest; deference to 
wiser judgments; increase in good reactions for 
character building; accepting defeats gracefully; 
grasping of opportunities, with sympathy and con- 
sideration for others, the watchword for all. Surely 
these are worth-while things to be inculcated in an 
effort toward the real, vital democratic training of 
the child. 

Much of this informal method of instruction is in 
the experimental stage. Research work along all 
lines of child training is being disseminated to the 
home, school and public, through class-room work, 
lectures, and literature. Attitudes, achievements, 
habits, responses, and reactions of child life are being 
checked up as to the educative value in this field. 
Keen minds are evaluating the results of present 
methods in terms of child progress. Results are 
shown in daily school procedure. The future is full 
of promise, for the child leads, and educators follow 
to guide and help. 7 

The present method must and will prove itself in 
child education of present and future. When it 
does this in fullest measure we will have an added 
impetus to school outcomes and achievements 
through a still larger and fuller co-operation of 
nation, state, community, home, educators, and 
philanthropists. The school will remain, as always, 
the educative medium for the child, but it must have 
help to carry out its large aims. 

If the present form of education really obtains to 
the best degree, there will necessarily have to be 
smaller groups of students under one teacher. The 
rank and file of educators must be increasingly on a 
higher educative basis. They must be real lovers of 
children, well trained people of vision, dynamic, and 
have an insight into the psychological nature of the 
child with its complex associations. 

With this objective comes the hope of real char- 
acter building with so strong a fabric that powers 
emanating from it will lead the child in his future 
life to will to do and to accomplish. 


Why the Discrepancy? 


By Mae Foster Jay 


HE writer visited a city public school and the 
training department of a state normal school 
located in that city on the same day. The compari- 
son between the first grades in the two places was 
startling. 

In the city school, September beginners (it was 
then February) were still struggling through their 
first primers, the most thumb-worn, torn and dirty, 
sorry and uninteresting-looking set of books imagi- 
nable! No two children were reading on the same 
page by reason of the method in teaching employed, 
if one can call the following procedure a method. 
Each child took his book home every night to pre- 
pare the next day’s lesson. If he knew all the words 
in the text the following day, a star was pasted 
beside the day’s lesson, and he was assigned a new 
one. If he did not know all the words he was reas- 
signed the same lesson for the next day, and the 
next, and the next, until he 
words. 


had learned those 

One child was still reading on page 2; another 
was on page 122; showing the difference, not only 
in native ability, but in the amount of time the dif- 
ferent parents had to devote to the task for which a 
teacher was being hired. 

I should not say the children were reading, how- 
ever. They were merely pronouncing words. Not 
even the brightest child in the class really read. 
Not a single thought seemed to be stimulated by 
the subject-matter. All were helpless before a new 
word for they did not know phonics. The school 
was using Somebody's method in teaching reading, 
and Somebody did not recognize the efficiency of 
phonics in his chart and primer. 

In the Normal Training School of the same city 
September beginners had finished four primers and 
were reading in their second first reader. They had 
been taught by nobody’s absolute method, but in 
their instruction the best from numerous methods 
had been incorporated, that system being employed 
which at the moment best met the need of the indi- 
vidual class. 

There had been no day without a blackboard 
lesson to supplement the chart or reader, employ- 
ing the same words in a different use. Scarcely a 
child asked to be helped with a word. Those 
children knew their phonics and applied them 
practically, and when a new word was confronted 


there was much hissing and sputtering and puffing 
and sighing as each child worked it out for himself. 

These children read, with the fluency and expres- 
sion of adults, because they had been trained first 
to read silently to themselves. They rarely took 
their books home, and then only for the purpose of 
reading to their mothers a story they had previously 
learned to read well in school. These children 
read for the story, as you and I do, and found joy 
in it. The lesson provoked much conversation and 
relating of individual experience. 

In the city school the first grade children were 
being taught dry number combinations, as such, 
and many of them were quite helpless before the 
stupendous facts. In the arithmetic class in the 
training school the children were having a glorious 
game of bean bag, and incidentally learning to count 
by twos, though they were sublimely unconscious 
of the latter fact. ‘‘No formal number for two 
years,” the primary director explained emphatically. 

In the city school the children were given a 
spelling lesson of five words to take home and study. 
In the training school they had no idea what it 
meant to spell a word, for they did not know their 
letters, but they had learned to write many words 
properly by sounding them. 

In the city school the teacher read a chapter out 
of a book to the children during the literature period; 
in the other the teacher developed the story of 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, and her Kipling text was nowhere 
in evidence, and she made the creeps run down all 
our backs with her telling of the fascinating tale. 
Later the children were to dramatize the story. 

I might go on with the comparison, applying it 
to all subjects and room conditions: in the Normal 
Training School the most approved and advanced 
methods, the most efficient teaching; in the same 
town where the schools might keep in such close 
touch with what is best for our children, the old rut! 
Why the discrepancy? 

‘We train our teachers to teach by the project 
method,’ the primary critic told me, ‘‘though of 
course they may not be able to apply it in the schools 
where they will teach.”’ 

Why not? Thissame discrepancy between teach- 
ing as it should be and as it is, is quite general. Our 
normal schools are our acknowledged criterion. 
Why not follow them? 


Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Participation in Music 
OME months ago at the session of the Recreation 

Congress, held at Springfield, IIl., in the inter- 
ests of the spirit of play, Prof. Peter W. Dykema 
gave us an interesting example of the possibilities 
He 
staged an impromptu ukulele orchestra followed by 
an adult toy symphony, the one hundred and fifty 
players being wholly without preparation. 
the sensation of the Congress. 
azine, The Playground: 

“The 100 players were first taught how to tune 
the instrument (ukulele). Then 
played showing how to play three fundamental 
chords. * * * First, the entire group was instructed 


of musical response in any body of people. 


It was 
To quote their mag- 


charts were dis- 


in the three chords, and then the group was divided 
into three parts, each of which was to play one of 
the chords. * * * 

“In this way the entire group learned to play 
the accompaniment for Old Black Joe. All this 
was done in twenty minutes’ time, the audience 
singing to the accompaniment of the impromptu 
orchestra. It was hard to tell which was the more 
amazed and delighted, 
ence. 

“Next came the adult toy symphony. The 
noise-making instruments had been placed at the 
edge of the platform and the audience were invited 
to step forward and choose their own instruments. 
There was no hesitancy in doing so,—in fact the sup- 
ply of instruments was exhausted. * * * 

“Dr. Dykema cleverly instructed them to play 
three well-known selections—La Cinquantaine, Schu- 
bert’s Moment Musicale, and the Anvil Chorus. 

“Again the delight of the players in their own 
performance was significant. 


the performers or the audi- 


They insisted upon a 
repetition of each of the numbers, and the pure joy 
reflected in their faces was a treat. Years had 
dropped from their shoulders as a result of their in- 
dulging in the primitive pleasure of rhythmical self- 
expression. One woman said to Mr. Dykema, ‘I 
have all my life wanted to play some instrument 
and you cannot imagine what a thrill it was to me to 
play my simple instrument in the orchestra.’ ’’ * * * 


In the January (1924) number of The Playground 
is published Mr. Dykema’s entire address upon 
Music as Recreation. It is so interesting, so informa- 
tive, and so suggestive of possibilities that all music 
lovers and community workers would be well repaid 
to read it in its entirety. He says in part: 

‘Music is a comparatively young art. 
Music was just starting when painting had reached 
a stage which has probably not been surpassed. 
Sculpture and many aspects of architecture were 
full grown more than a thousand years before music 
emerged from its infancy, or at least adolescence.” 

Professor Dykema believes that we must be 
patient with jazz, and other vulgarities in music, 
and that they can even be utilized as popular taste 
moves to higher levels. 


* * * 


“We must be willing to guide these savage but 
virile instincts and tastes because upon them and 
them only can be built an enduring appreciation of 
those higher developments which our leaders have 
evolved as desirable for us today. * * * No more 
important conclusion can be drawn than the need of 
universal participation in the making of music. 
Every man and woman should sing and every man 
and woman should play some instrument. 

‘There are certain values in instrumental music 
which are not found in singing. First of all there is 
a greater absence of self-consciousness. * * * Again 
there is in certain forms of instrumental music no 
requirement for one phase which is troublesome for 
many amateur singers,—namely that. they them- 
selves produce the proper tone. * * * A third ad- 
vantage of instrumental music is found in the greater 
sweep and impersonality of interpretation. A song 
with its one text necessarily has the meaning which 
is limited to the ideas expressed. An instrumental 
composition by its very lack of specific meaning 
allows the imagination of performer and listener to 
read into it as many interpretations as there are 
minds and moods involved. * * * I believe that if 
many people would allow themselves the enjoyment 
of some of these simple instruments they would get 
an honest pleasure from music which is now too 
frequently lacking and that they would be laying 
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the foundation for an intelligent appreciation later 


on of the symphonic music of today.” * * * 
Dr. Eliot 
THE celebration last March of the ninetieth 


birthday of Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, was fraught with special interest 
to teachers. In these days of liberal education, with 
a square deal for the individual and a proper recog- 
nition of the industrial arts, we who are working in 
the midst of this wonderful freedom are reminded of 
how much we owe to this great thinker and fearless 
doer. We take new courage as we realize that occa- 
sionally,—in a century, perhaps,—the world liter- 
ally bows before an educator and heaps upon him 
the laurels more often bestowed upon leaders in arts 
and sciences. In fact, Dr. Eliot’s career is a living 
proof that a real educator is a man of the world, 
using the phrase in its best sense. 

There have been hundreds, thousands of excellent 
class teachers; there are a few instances of teachers 
who have, because of native talents, left the profes- 
sion for another career—Woodrow Wilson is an ex- 
ample; there are many teachers who are so gifted 
that they have achieved fame,- 
there is only one Dr. Eliot, 


but as teachers only; 
great within the walls 
of the university and equally great as the man of 
affairs. And he has lived to reap the full fruitage of 
his labors. Giants now fallen by the wayside in the 
mental and moral conflicts of the day have paid 
their tribute. Mr. Wilson said of him, ‘‘No man 
has ever made a deeper impression upon the educa- 
tional system of the country than President Eliot 
has upon the educational system of America.” 
Roosevelt said, ‘‘He is the only man in the world I 
envy.” President Faunce of Brown University, still 
laboring in the fields of education, religion, and de- 
mocracy, says, ‘“‘He is the most commanding figure 
in America today.” 

President Faunce’s tribute is a gem in itself. 
cannot refrain from passing on a bit more of it: 

“Such a resolute and vital personality must at 
times evoke opposition. Men have called him cold. 
I would rather call him frugal in emotion. A mem- 
ber of the family told me he had never seen Dr. Eliot 
hurried or worried in his life. Such cool tenacity 
saves a man from the petty frictions which wear out 
petty spirits. He has passed over perplexing diff- 
culties as easily as the eagle flies over hedges and 
stone walls. 


We 


‘‘His theories have not all been accepted by edu- 
cators. What is good in the elective system has 


now been assimilated into our curriculum, what was 
perilous has been dropped. But with unquenchable 
serenity he holds on his way, never touched by any 
breath of scandal, never suspected of paltering with 
the truth. * * * Behind all his long and varied activ- 
ity lies a profound religious faith. * * * One who, 
like myself, has talked with him on the deeper issues 
of life, knows that for him the world is no blind 
aggregation of forces, no meaningless dance of atoms, 
but is the incessant revelation of the energy whence 
all things proceed and the love which will not let us 
go.” 

We who aspire to unite education with actual 
life problems have a living witness of such a teacher 
in Dr. Eliot. We realize that we have undertaken 
tasks which call for the utmost eff.ciency outside the 
class room. Our study of Dr. Eliot’s career reminds 
us that in his youth he preferred to set type rather 
than to. write for his own newspaper; that he prefer- 
red carpentry to Greek and Latin; that, on a day 
when he was to be one of the guests of honor at a 
dinner to a foreign minister he took pleasure in 
repairing a furnace; that he had the choice of a chair 
of chemistry or a fine business position; that he was 
as great an administrator as he was educator; that 
he refused the position of ambassador to England; 
that his grasp on economic problems is so firm that 
he can dispute with any expert in any line; that, 
heaped with honors, revered by the nation, he is still 
simple, kindly, hard working, and devoted to domes- 
tic joys. He is our concrete and inspiring example 
of what a teacher may be and do. 


More Reading Text-Books 

THE BOARD OF EpucATION of St. Cloud, Minn., 
has issued a copious pamphlet upon reading in the 
first six grades. Ruth Ewing Hilpert, Grade Super- 
visor, is the author. The methods described have 
been under test in the local schoolroom for over three 
years. 

If supervisors continue to produce such text- 
books on technique as have been appearing lately, 
they will wreak their own destruction, for we shall 
not need supervisors. The St. Cloud pamphlet is so 
comprehensive that any intelligent teacher could 
teach from it without further instruction. The 
psychology of reading, pre-primer work, intensive 
drill, phonics, silent reading, seat work, and tests are 
all there. The material is as clear as perfect typo- 
graphical arrangement and fine thinking can make it. 
Yet the book in no way discounts the teachers’ native 
ability. Rather does it stimulate to original effort. 
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The large sheets of Silent Reading tests at the end 
should be specially practical. There is much refer- 
ence matter. All the best reading books for all 
grades find a place where needed. 

From Houghton Mifflin Co. comes 
on reading which is so excellent that 
these two is somewhat like comparing 
with a silver dollar. The same value is 
the form quite different. How to Teach 
Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cussak, has already 
found a place on the busy teacher’s desk. It benefits 
equally the teacher primed in progressive methods 
but not yet finished in detail and the teacher 
who needs to be aroused. To quote from the Pref- 
ace: 

‘This book develops and states the psychological 
principles involved in reading in such a way that one 
not versed in psychological terms can understand 
and appreciate them. Above all it gives to the class- 
room teacher and the individual interested in in- 
creasing his reading power practical suggestions for 
the development of both silent and oral reading 
habits. * * * It is hoped that this book will be 
found helpful to the class-room teacher in both rural 
and city schools, to the supervisor, to the normal 
school instructor, to the mother who wishes to help 
her child at home, and to the citizen who wishes to 
increase his efficiency in reading.”’ 

The St. Cloud publication contains practically 
no theory. The other book, though extremely prac- 
tical, gives some space to theory. 


also a book 
to compare 
a dollar bill 
in each, but 
Reading, by 


The chapter de- 
voted to kindergarten and first grade is definite and 
helpful to the kindergartner. It agrees with the 
quite universal decision that the child should start 
reading at the mental age of six. The symbol should 
appear when needed but not too soon. Kindergart- 
ners are warned to avoid labels about the room, but 
to use instead small groups of words. In both books 
silent reading is strongly stressed. Every kinder- 
gartner should understand its theory. 


A Picture Book de Luxe 
THE latest children’s book from the firm of P. H. 
Volland is such a joy that it deserves more than 
passing mention. Old, Old Tales Retold includes a 
group of stories almost indispensable to the kinder- 
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gartner. It is true that they may all be found else- 
where, but not in this form. The literary setting is 
acceptable and strictly traditional. The large but 
convenient page, the heavy paper, clear type, and 
rich illustrations make the book equally attractive 
to children and adults. Richardson is the artist. 
His beautiful pictures are somewhat foreshadowed 
in his illustrations for the Winston Primers. His 
Three Bears are so aristocratic and growl-y; his 
Goldilocks so innocent and dear,—not too old as in 
so many pictures. The details of the interior of the 
bears’ house are fascinating and, together with the 
bears themselves,—shown in their own fur, without 
costumes,—suggestive of setting in dramatics. 

And where is there in all graphic art such a vil- 
lain as Mr. Richardson’s fox,—the handsome ras- 
cal—ieering in the corner of his mouth as he conducts 
Chicken Licken’s friends into his den? Would that 
all the unthinking and easily swayed mortals of to- 
day could study that picture! 

But it is in the story of the Little Red Hen that 
the artist, in our opinion, reaches the climax of char- 
acter delineation. He maintains in each animal its 
dignity and distinction at the same time stressing 
the comic element, as they haughtily refuse to help. 
The Little Red Hen’s expression of conscientious 
effort, deepened in each succeeding picture, is cer- 
tainly an achievement. : 

Nor must we pass over the fact that at last we 
have in the pictures for The Three Little Pigs a wolf 
who actually “‘huffs and puffs.’”” We always won- 
dered just what he did, and now we know. 

Old Tales is a book de luxe, but it is very well 
worth while. Happy the kindergartner and her 
children who, through a mothers’ club or some other 
fund, obtain acopy. Like the best doll, laid away in 
a drawer, to be kept beautiful for very special occa- 
sions, a book of this. type challenges the children’s 
interest and appreciation and makes a pleasant prob- 
lem in careful handling. The technique of looking 
at books is already taking firm hold in the kinder- 
garten, preparing the child for the perusal of the 
books offered for silent reading in first grade, and 
this, in turn, should reach over to the public library. 
(Old, Old Tales Retold, P. H. Volland & Co., New 
York and Chicago.) 
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Allegretto 4 
A bun-ny’sdearhomeis hole in the ground; A bird-ie’s,a nest in a tree; 
| | 
Con pedale 
poco ri. 
+ 
Sut wher-cv -er my fa-ther and moth-er are found, Ishome for my dol-liesand me. 
| 
EVENING AT THE FARM 
KATHERINE MERRILL Volk Tune, Languedoe 
1. When the cat - tle lie in pas-ture, Ba - by pigs a -sleep the pen, 
2. We can hear the whip-poor-will call - ing, Bats are fly - ing fast o - ver-head; 
= } = 
Con pedale 
All the soft lit- tle down - y  chick-ens Snug- gle un-der the good moth-er hen. 
While the fire -  flieslight up their can - dles,Moth - er cud-dles the echil-dren in bed. 


All rights reserved. 


Social Needs of the Pre-School Child 


By Bess V. Cunningham 


A’ analysis of the social needs of the pre-school 

child must take into consideration the kinds 
of social contact which are most needed, the organi- 
zation of experiences into related situations, and the 
best balance between free social experimenting and 
directed activity. 

The best approach to the study of little children 
is through experimental observation and record to 
determine behavior trends which are characteristic 
of the pre-school child. It has been experimentally 
demonstrated that the growth of social perception is 
Young children tend to misinterpret the 
behavior of their neighbors. 


gradual. 
Not only does the very 
small child have difficulty in understanding the re- 
actions of others, but he seems to have standards of 
right and wrong which do not always agree with 
adult standards. The response which works best is 
the one which is usually ‘‘right.’’ This has been 
experimentally shown by means of social concept 
tests. The same tests indicate, however, that the 
child who makes the best social responses, as judged 
by adult standards, is a favorite among his fellows. 


Further laboratory experiments show that emotional 
extremes are dependent to a large extent upon the 
group. 

The moral ideas of any child are the direct prod- 
uct of his experiences. There seems to be little evi- 
dence in favor of a highly developed tendency to 
altruistic behavior. Children seem incapable of put- 
ting themselves in the place of others unless they 
have had wide social experiences. Young children 
have little ability to generalize. Situations and their 
related responses must be presented to them in many 
concrete instances before generalizations may be 
expected. 

The self-centered interests of the young child 
must be the starting point in establishing new habits. 
If for no other reason than economy of effort, it is 
wise to take account of what a child does easily. 
Failure to recognize the significance of behavior pat- 
terns that already exist when the child starts to 
school or kindergarten results in many social misfits. 
The school and the home should be so closely related 
as to make the transfer of home habits to the school 
a natural and easy process. , 


Abstract of paper given before I. K. U. Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and Training Teachers, Chicago. 


A Doll House Project 


KINDERGARTEN child told me one day that 

she had no doll house at home. I offered to 

help her make one if she would bring a box from 

home. Other children became interested and boxes 

began to arrive, of different sizes, some deep, others 
shallow. 

The children sandpapered the boxes inside and 
out; helped cut windows; calsomined the inside in 
tan, and painted the outside brown; made rugs, 
mounted pictures; constructed and painted match- 
box furniture. 

Each child made the room of his choice 
dining room, or bedroom. 


kitchen, 


The accompanying series of pictures shows the 
various steps in this: project. Fourteen boxes came 
in at different times, and thirteen houses were com- 
pleted. All the work except making the furniture 
was done out of doors. The children were eager, 
happy, persistent, and worked out many problems 
in color, size, suitability of materials; they compared, 
suggested, and helped each other. 

Some of the mothers came to help the children 
carry home the doll houses. 


CLARA S. BROWN, 


Tempe, Arizona. 


; 


we 
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A Doll House Project 


Bringing boxes from home to be used for doll houses. 

Cutting windows. 

Doll house project completed. A doll pueblo. 

Starting home from kindergarten with doll houses on 
closing day of school, 


Sandpapering the boxes. 

Painting and calsomining the doll houses, 

Doll house project completed. Doll house 
street, 

Going home with doll houses. 
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Mother Goose in Pantomime 
By Abbie A. Hudson 


URING the first few weeks of school, we found 

that very few children knew the Mother 

Goose rhymes and that the group had some difficulty 
in memorizing them. 

One day they were trying very earnestly when 
the teacher asked if they could play Little Miss 
Muffett. ‘‘Will some one be Little Miss Muffett 
and show us what she did?’’ In response a child 
sat on the floor and pretended to be eating. 

“What happened then?’ asked the _ teacher. 
“Who will show us?” Another child became the 
spider who sat down beside her and Little Miss 
Muffett jumped up and ran away. 

Then followed group discussion as to whether or 

Miss Muffett acted frightened enough. The 
group decided in the negative and after suggestions 
as to how Miss Muffett should act, another child 
offered to play the part. 


not 


The second attempt seemed 
to satisfy the group, the whole class reciting the 
rhyme as the acting proceeded. 

One morning the teacher asked, ‘‘Who will show 
us a rhyme you would like to have us say?”’ A child 
acted the part of Little Miss Muffett. That satisfied 
the majority of the group, but Frank wanted to 
know why we did not have the spider, so Frank was 
allowed to choose another child to play it withshim. 

Out of this grew the plan of having the teacher 
call on a child to whisper the name of the rhyme to 
be acted. The child chosen then called others. to 
play the part of different characters in the rhyme. 
This necessitated the leader taking his group to 
another part of the room to explain their parts in 
the play. The audience was delighted to guess the 
rhyme. 

After reading the children’s own Mother Goose 
books they suggested one morning that they could 
act a new rhyme. A child was permitted to select 
her group, take them away, explain their parts, and 
act the rhyme. During the first few attempts like 
this the leader first discussed her play with the 
teacher in secret and suggestions were made as to 
the number of characters, etc. 

Very little outside material was used in the 
pantomimes. Jack and Jill went hand in hand up 
the hill. If they chose, they had something with a 
suitable handle for a pail, if not, they pretended to 


carry the pail. 
fell. 

Fred chose Little Jack Horner with eight children 
to make the corner. With his first placing of the 
children he got a circular effect, but the audience 
guessed his rhyme from his own actions of sitting 
on the floor, sticking his thumb into an imaginary 
pie, and holding the plum high. But some little 
sharp eyes remarked, ‘‘That is not a corner, it is 
half of a circle.’”” Fred went to examine the corner 
of the room, and with the aid of the boards in the 
flooring, got his corner, though one side was much 
longer than the other. 


They turned to come down and 


After a few days this uneven- 
ness was noticed and the children were moved about 
until Fred had a corner made by four children at 
right angles with four others. 

Elmer, who first chose Humpty Dumpty, decided 
with the teacher that a wall made by five children 
kneeling in a close line would be long enough, but 
without suggestion he chose three king’s horses and 
three king’s men. Elmer sat on the backs of the 
line of children, fell off, and the king’s horses and 
men tried in vain to put him back again. 

Little Bo-Peep chose ten sheep, took them into 
the cloak room and closed, the door. When it 
opened again, out came Little Bo-Peep, stick in hand, 
with the sheep following. She went to one part of 
the room, the sheep to another. She looked every- 
where until they finally came and followed her back 
into the cloak room. Bo-Peep explained that the 
stick was a crook like the one in the picture on the 
wall. 

Jack Be Nimble was suggested by a picture on 
the reading table. Jack placed a building block on 
the floor and jumped over it. 

Mary Contrary planted her garden with two rows 
of five stooping children. She then got the watering 
can and skipped about sprinkling them, after which 
the flowers slowly grew. 

The rhymes learned with little effort were: Little 
Miss Muffett, Little Bo-Peep, Mistress Mary, Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Many of the pantomimes were planned and exe- 
cuted without suggestion from the teacher, she 
becoming one of the audience who were to guess and 
recite the rhyme. 
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Time: Two weeks. 
Sustained Interest: Three months. 
Motive: Natural dramatic interest. 
Teacher’s Aim: 
To teach Mother Goose rhymes. 
To develop leadership. 
To develop self-expression. 
To develop self-reliance. 


To develop organized thinking. 

To develop concentration. 

To develop social instinct. 
Subjects Functioning: 

Language. 

Number. 


Rhythm. 
Singing. 
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A Kindergarten Project 


By Harriet K. Ayer, 


HERE’S a kindergarten in the heart of our busy 
city, where little children come happily each 
day, knowing there they will find freedom from 
scolding Italian tongues, freedom from responsibility 
of caring for babies only a little younger and more 
helpless than they; where they are taught that 
quarreling and fighting are not necessary in order to 
receive their share of the things provided for their 
comfort and pleasure. : 

’Tis a veritable melting pot where the dark-eyed 
little Spicuzzo, Azzar, Perozzo, or Lamonicos shares 
equally with his somewhat cleaner and_ brighter 
American brothers and sisters. 

It was discovered during the ‘‘getting acquainted”’ 
period of early school days in the fall that there were 
pitiably few toys in the homes of these little children 

few of the things that make for childhood happi- 
ness—for father’s hard-earned money must be used 
to provide bread and macaroni for the large families. 

It was this discovery that led to a realization that 
more toys must be had than could be provided through 
the supply department. How were we to obtain 
the necessary money with which to purchase them? 
What would appeal more to every child in the school 
than a sale of good homemade candy? 

Our reputation having been established at a sale 
given for the Chinese Relief Fund as selling ‘‘more 
‘suckin’’ for a penny than any store on Division 
Street,” 

However, the following posters stamped with our 
sign marking printing set—placed in the upper and 
lower halls—caused excited comments. 


made little advertising necessary. 


Interest was 
keen through the entire school and this was the cause: 
Stop! 

What? 


Look! and Listen! 
Candy Sale. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When? Friday, November 22, at 3.30 o'clock. 
Where? Kindergarten room. 
Why?. 1. To sell good homemade candy. 2. To 


buy toys for the kindergarten children. 


Pennies from that day kept dropping on floors 
and jingling in pockets in anticipation of the coming 
event. 

Such busy preparations in the kindergarten, for 
this was their store 
own toys. 


they were to help earn their 
Bags must be made for the candy and 
signs to tell the cost of each kind; doilies decorated 
to place under the plates of candy to make the store 
attractive. 

Even a cash register was suggested as_ being 
necessary for accurate transaction of business, but a 
discussion of its composition made the manufacture 
of it seem impractical and boxes for holding the 
expected flow of pennies were made as a substitute. 

Notes were written to the mothers, asking their 
help in our sale—some were asked to make a small 
amount of candy, others who could not afford to do 
so, and they were many, we asked to send a cup of 
sugar as their contribution. 

Responses were generous and every note brought 
the desired result. The sugar was taken home by 
those experienced in candy making and made into 
candy which met all the requirements of pure food 
laws—fudge and candies of all descriptions. But 
most popular of all were the suckers—‘‘pull candy” 
cut in lengths and fastened to sticks; pink, white, 
and brown of all sizes. These were carefully graded 
by the children and arranged in penny, two, and 
five cent piles. Wary, indeed, were the penny 
suckers that managed to slip into the two-cent pile, 
so discriminating were the eyes of the storekeepers. 
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On the afternoon of the sale children placed the 
plates of candy on the carefully arranged tables, 
each marked by prices—bags and boxes for money 
in readiness—older girls stationed to help us sell our 
ware, and at last the doors were opened for business. 
Children poured in—black hands and brown hands 
as well as white ones clutching pennies. 

Never were pennies so carefully invested. Less 
than ten minutes after the doors were opened not a 
crumb of candy was left and. fully half of our pro- 
spective buyers were turned away disappointed. 
We were left richer by about nine dollars and only 
lack of stock prevented our clearing three times the 
amount. 

The next day being Saturday, the money was 
invested as decided upon by the children and Monday 
morning found every child breathless with joy over 
our new possessions. 

Packed in a huge box, they were delivered that 
morning from the fifty-cent store with only the tips 
of two red rocking chairs peeping out as a clue to 
the contents. Each toy was taken out and exclaimed 
over—red rockers for our play corner; red wheel- 
barrows for carrying our blocks; brooms for the busy 
little housekeepers; ‘‘squares’’ for the boys’ car- 
penter shops; a real ‘sleepy dolly’’; bulbs for our 
long window boxes; a fern to care for, and four shiny 
goldfish for our new globe. Can you realize what 
these things meant to little children who have few of 
these things to play with and to care for? 

Just how mysterious was the growth of our bulbs 
to many was a surprise a few months later. The 
children, after planting the hyacinth bulbs in the 
flower boxes, and the narcissus bulbs in milk bottles 
decorated for the purpose, and caring for them each 
day, were at last rewarded by seeing the heavy 
clusters of white blossoms on the narcissus plants. 
Upon first seeing them a little colored boy said, 
‘‘Ma’am, ah sure thought you was lyin’ when you 
done said ‘flowers was a-comin’ 
onions.’ ’ 

Common experience to us, but what a wonder to 
those little ones who had never seen them growing 
before. 


from dose lil’ 


There is never a morning that the goldfish go 
hungry from neglect. The wonder grows that they 
were not killed long ago by kindness—feeding time 
always finds a circle of little faces over the globe to 
see which pet comes to the top for the food first. 

Can those who work with older children realize 
how the interest and work center about the kinder- 
garten doll? Ours being a new one, dainty and clean 
in her fresh, pretty clothes, brought about a wave of 
cleanliness in our room. Many a child was seen to 
slip out for a hasty wash before holding her coveted 
daintiness in his arms. Boys and girls alike lavish 
their affection on her and she is passed from one pair 
of arms to another, receiving kisses in four or five 
‘different languages’’ during the day. 

The morning after the most cherished of our 
playthings arrived to be a permanent member of our 
family, I heard a soft cough from the doorway and 
looked up to see our colored Edgar, fresh from 
Alabam’, standing just inside the room. ‘‘Please, 
ma’am,”’ was his greeting, “‘kin ah hol’ dat lil’ dolly 
dat belongs to dose lil’ white chillens?”’ After being 
assured that the dolly was for him as well as the 
white ‘‘chillens’’ he was dispatched to wash his hands, 
and his little white heart was made glad by being 
allowed to hold the precious dolly. 

Dolly kept the children busy for weeks planning 
for her comfort. A bed, made by the boys and 
painted light gray, with bright flowers and deco- 
ration, needed carefully made bedding as the girls’ 
contribution to her comfort. Towels for wiping her 
face, which was kissed so often it needed frequent 
washing, were also made by her little mothers. 

On snowy days when we go out to make snow 
men, dolly is wrapped in her warm blankets and 
taken out in her box sled, which the boys have made, 
to watch the fun. 

From morning till night she is tenderly cared for, 
and often when work is done you may see Edgar 
sitting in a little red rocking chair, crooning a lullaby 
to our cherished doll, a look of paternal love and pride 
on his lil’ black face—his lil’ white heart overflowing 
with happiness in the knowledge that dolly’s rest is 
quite as peaceful in black arms as in white ones. 
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The Festival Celebration 


By Wallie Touve 


HE festival is now recognized as a very impor- 

tant factor in education. Its value in help- 

ing to guide.the child in refined and recreative lei- 

sure, to direct his labors effectively, and to develop 

and discipline his emotions, makes it an indispensable 
element in our school course. 

The three festivals, Hallowe’en, Christmas, and 
May Day, were celebrated in our school last year in 
a way simple enough for the smallest children and 
yet suitable for older children. As an example of 
the method used I will describe one. 


THE HALLOWE’EN FESTIVAL. 
Scene—Rustic or Farm Effect. Branches or boughs 
and cornstalks. <A large golden moon in back- 
ground (pasted on blackboard if played in the 
schoolroom)., Have children cut bats to paste 
on blackboard as if flying around the moon. 


Open by playing— 

The Farmer, by Schumann. Piano. 

Enter little boy dressed as a farmer. He comes 
to guard his property from Hallowe’en pranks. 
Looks all around, then walks to center of stage and 
sings— 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

When half through the song he sits down, leans 
against one of the stacks of corn at the side of stage 
and falls asleep. 

The rest of the play is his dream. 


Marionette March, by Gounod. Piano. 

Enter six or eight little boys dressed in brown as 
goblins. 

March around the center of stage in mysterious 
fashion. A little march drill suitable to stage capac- 
ity may be invented. Line up on each side of the 
stage, sit down, cross legs, lean on each other, all 
in the same direction, and fall asleep. 

A. 
Elves at Play, by Heller. Piano. 

Enter six or eight little boys dressed in green as 
elves. Form a circle and dance lightly on tiptoe, 
running step, around in circle twice, to center and 
back twice, then around ina circle. At end of dance 
line up same as goblins and go to sleep. 


4. 


Marionette March, by Gounod. Piano. 


Enter large girl dressed as a witch. Walks to 
center of stage, waves cane over elves and goblins 


and sings Hallowe'en from Book II, Churchill Grindell 
Song Book. 

When finished she looks about her mysteriously, 
pounds on the floor with cane. The elves and gob- 
lins jump up while piano plays first strain of song— 

Shoemaker and Elves, Progressive Series. 

Elves and goblins sing the song and then dance 
Shoemaker’s Folk Dance, with witch in the center. 

Elves and goblins sit down in different groups 
about the stage. Witch steps to back of stage. 


6. 


Six or eight little girls dressed in autumn colors, 
two red, two green, two orange, two yellow, come 
dancing in, pulling a gingerbread man with them. 
The gingerbread man is dressed in brown with 
white trimmings to represent frosting. They pull 
him to the center of stage, arrange themselves in 
semicircle around him and sing (using motions) 

The Gingerbread Song, Progressive Series. 


i. 
Dance of the Gnomes, arranged from Reinhold. 
Piano. 

Witch steps to center with gingerbread man. 
Autumn leaves make circle around them. Elves 
and goblins jump up and form circle around all. 
Elves and goblins going from left to right and 
autumn leaves from right to left, they dance about 
the witch and the gingerbread man. At crash on 
piano all scamper off the stage. 

The farmer awakes, rubs his eyes, looks at bats, 
moon, etc., shakes himself, rubs his eyes again, fin- 
ishes his song and walks off the stage. As he walks 
off the whole.school sings any song appropriate for 
the festival. 

NOTEs: 

The costumes were made of crepe paper. 

Elves—Green caps and ruffle of green around necks. 

Goblins—Brown caps. Ruffle of brown around the 
necks. 


Gingerbread Man.—Dark brown with large white 
circles pasted down the front 
like buttons. Double the pa- 
per, sew edges together leav- 
ing holes for arms and cut 
hole for neck. 


Autumn Leaves—For skirt gather the paper on a 
piece of muslin the length and 
width of a waist band. Sew 
wide shoulder straps to the skirt. 
Wear a white blouse. 
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The piano music was taken from Francis M. Ar- 
nold’s Collection of Rhythms and Arnold’s Child Life 
in Music. Published by Willis & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

No teacher of little children can afford to be with- 
out these collections. They supply the need for 
good music, suitably arranged for home and school. 

If the songs used are not obtainable other songs 
suitable for Hallowe’en may be substituted. 


Music should be arranged on piano as it comes 
on the program to avoid any break in the perform- 
ance. 

We gave this little festival for the children of 
the upper grades, charging three cents admission and 
so earned the lumber to make shelves for the chil- 
dren’s material, as we have done away with our 
stationary desks and have substituted chairs and 
tables in our first grade. 


“THe child’s earliest years are of 


great 


importance, for his reactions combine and 


recombine into habit systems which in later life have tremendous power in determining his behavior. 
“Since the building up of right reactions counts so much, the environment is of vital importance. 


As adults we can control the situation. 


We can make the environment what we will. 


We should 


therefore set the situation to stimulate the responses we want, look ahead and avoid undesirable 
situations, and should remember that a situation may be improved by adding a new stimulus. 
* * * Thus child training depends, not upon punishment or upon the inhibiting of action, but upon 
the constant calling out of right responses; and it cannot be emphasized too strongly that it is 
the parent’s and teacher’s function to provide situations that will bring about desired reactions 
on the part of the child; for the child can only learn to do by doing; and habit, including knowl- 
edge and social adjustments, is merely reacting in certain given ways to given situations.” 


Hilda M. Holmes. 


Cut Paper Posters 


By S. E. E. Hainmond, Springfield, Mass. 


The Three Pigs’ Brick House 
HIS picture is made in three values. The sky 
and water are the lightest value; the fore- 
ground, distance, and window are the middle value; 
and the house, wolf, shrubbery, and moon are the 
darkest value. 

Three values of one color may be used, as light 
brown, medium brown, and dark brown, or blue, 
gray-blue, and dark blue. In using either of these 
colors, orange could be used for the moon and 
window. 

The window can be made by cutting out the 
large oblong. Use narrow strips of paper for the 
mullions, and paste orange paper back of the window. 
Or four small oblongs of orange paper may be pasted 
on the house to represent the window panes. 

If you wish to make the poster in colors use light 
blue for sky and water, gray-blue for foreground 
and distance, gray-green for shrubbery, brown for 


wolf, red for the house, and orange for moon and 
window. 

The house and chimney may be marked off to 
represent bricks. If bricks are represented cut porch 
and roof indicated by dash lines from brown paper 
and paste in position. 


Interior of Brick House 

IN making this poster four values are used. The 
mantel, andirons, Kettle, wood, flowers, and base- 
board are the lightest value; the hearth, crane, and 
chain the second value; the floor and wall the third 
value, and the chimney, settles, candles and holders, 
and pigs the fourth or darkest value. 

White, grays, and black papers may be used or 
colors suitable for any interior. The candles and 
candlesticks may be cut separately and be of different 
colors. The flowers in the bowl may be different 
tones with green leaves. 
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Three Pigs’ Brick House 


Interior of Brick House 


Patterns for Three Pigs’ Brick House 
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A Train Project 


By Myrl Miller 


HE program of our kindergarten is divided 

into two parts. The first hour, which lasts 

from forty-five to sixty minutes, is known as the 

Hour of Play and Problems, original and sug- 

gested, with free use of materials and toys. . The 

second hour, or remainder of the session, is given 
to music, games, and story. 

At the beginning of the session, it is quite the 
usual thing for us to discuss and plan the work 
of the hour, to give each child a more definite idea 
of what he is going to do during the time. Some 
have problems lasting over from the preceding 
day, some have new ideas to be put into expres- 
sion at this time, and there are some who have 
no plans. So this hour seems quite an important 
one to us, one to be improved by using, and of 
value to both the individual the 
group as a whole. 

It was during these first few minutes for plans, 
that “‘playing train’’ had its origin, and it was a 
play of length and keen interest for the children. 

Thomas chose to play train. This sugges- 
tion pleased many and before the class had fin- 
ished voicing plans, six or seven others (all boys) 
chose to play with Thomas. 


member and 


-seller sat in a chair behind the window. 


It was indeed interesting to follow the develop- 
ment of this “play.” The first thing necessary 
was something for the train; a wagon of ‘Hill’ 
kindergarten floor blocks made the preceding day 
again came into ‘use. Next was sought material 
for the track. The long boards of the floor block 
set tried out with little success, then Miss 
Davison showed the boys that a splendid track 
could be made by placing the ‘‘Hill’’ corner posts 
end to end. The boards were cast aside and the 
track made of the corner posts. 

The boys soon found out the truth, ‘‘one thing 
calls for another,” when Thomas. exclaimed, 
“What can we have for a depot? We must have 
a place to buy tickets.’’ <A station was constructed 
of the long floor blocks; in it were the ticket win- 
dow and shelves made by the piling of the blocks, 
for which a use was soon found. The ticket 
Square 
papers were cut for tickets, gift tablets used for 
money, and cigar boxes held the tickets and 
Thus the shelves were brought into use. 
Jimmy, one of the group, brought a punch, sug- 
gesting that the ticket seller use it with which to 
punch the tickets. Later a second punch was 


were 


money. 
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used by the child who sat by the tracks and took 
the tickets as the owner boarded the train. 

Suggestions began to come more freely, now 
that the train, track, and station were provided. 
Needs as to the part each had in ‘“‘playing train’’ 
were seen; there must be some one to sell tickets, 
some one to take tickets, some one to run the 
train, and some one to ride. 
there were than two or three to take the 
part At such a time, the matter was 
referred to Thomas, who thoughtfully settled the 
question by choosing one. Over this decision 
each child was satisfied, taking some other place, 
willingly waiting his turn to play the desired part. 

One by one as other children finished their 
work they joined the group playing train, until 
two thirds of the class were playing, and the need 
of a waiting room was seen. Chairs were placed 
near the ticket office and were occupied most of 
the time by those waiting to take the train. 

The play was going merrily on when Francis, 
our little Austrian boy, announced, “Oh, de tracks 
broke, de tracks broke.’’ The posts had come 
apart, causing the wheels to slip down between. 
As in real life, this caused some excitement and 
delayed the travel until the train was repaired. 

Later some one added to the play by using 
the ladder of the ‘“‘teeter’’ for train gates to be 
lowered and raised as the train approached and 
departed. 

“Playing train’’ carried over from one week 
to another, through Christmas vacation until it 
was all of six weeks old, the interest and enthusiasm 
keeping apace with the time. Many times the 
buildings had to be entirely taken apart and put 
away to make space for other work and to make 
possible the cleaning of the room. But each after- 
noon when time permitted, the track and station 
were rebuilt with renewed interest. By building 
the station over and over, the ability of the chil- 
dren increased until the final one could be described 
quite complete as compared with the crude one 
in the beginning. 

Throughout the development of this play we 
saw many values: the use and exercising of the 
large fundamental muscles in carrying and lifting 


In many instances 
more 


of one. 


the boards and chairs, in pushing the wagon and 
in the many movements all play requires; the 
forming of correct habits of action, such as con- 
sideration of the rights of others, mutual helpful- 
ness, kindness, and order; group work or co-opera- 
tion; development of sociability; development 
of the leaders; use and strengthening of the child's 
power to imagine and ability to imitate; learning 
to work with a purpose, making use of the material 
at hand and substituting for any lack; and the 
necessity of seeking new knowledge. 

These same values are now carrying over into 
later work and play. 

Previous to the time just related, Francis had 
worked and played mostly by himself, and_ his 
work was nearly always suggested by some one. 
Now he is beginning to furnish ideas of his own, 
some of them he carries out unaided, in others 
he asks for help. He had always shown an interest 
in blocks, his work with them had been wholly 
by himself and with rather crude results. Yester- 
day he and Jimmy combined ideas and efforts 
and worked busily at a house with its many rooms. 

Heretofore, Thomas had shown some ability 
as a leader, but with playing train and his play 
following, ‘playing house,’’ we can see a marked 
improvement. In the latter play he has provided 
a home for his family of five, a garage for his car, 
and a place for his work, going from one place 
to another as the play requires. 

In his play as a leader, we have not once 
noticed the element of ‘‘bossiness,’’ which is so 
prevalent in many groups: There seems to be 
complete co-operation, contentment, and joy on 
the part of the six or seven children composing 
the groups. 

Thomas is the first child arriving at kinder- 
garten in the afternoon, coming between thirty 
and forty-five minutes before calling time, and 
awaiting eagerly the coming of the others. His 
interest and enthusiasm are certainly genuine, not 
only in this activity, but in every activity of our 
program. We consider him a valuable member 
of our class and hope to bring out more interest 
and enthusiasm in other members, by helping 
them to feel these values as Thomas has felt them. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


To Make Cardboard Animals Stand 


WE worked out a farm project on our sand table 
and used toothpicks to make our cardboard animals 
stand up straight. A toothpick should be put on 
each foot by splitting the end of it. Then it can 
be pushed into the sand and is invisible. 


By coloring the animals on both sides they are 
made more attractive and they will stand erect if 
this method is used. 


ANABEL JENKINS, 
McComb, Miss. 


Portfolio for Kindergarten Material 


AFTER a fruitless search for a compact portfolio, 
I devised the model described here, which has been 
very satisfactory to me and several other teachers. 
I have used my set of portfolios for six years, and, 
aside from being slightly soiled, they are still in 
perfect condition. 


Material: Manila oak tag, 24 x 36 inches 
Dennison’s gummed linen tape, 34 
inch wide 
1 brass paper fastener 
1 eyelet 
Macramé cord 


Cut oak tag according to diagram No. 1, cutting 
on solid lines, and folding on dotted ones. 

Paste gummed linen tape on lines indicated by 
double rule in diagram No. II. 

Fold 1% inch corners on flap A. Open up fold 
and slip corners inside flap. Bind end of flap A with 
gummed tape. 

Flap B is envelope for literature. End is open. 

Suggestive material lies flat in E (C and D folding 
over as protective covers). 

To fasten, see diagram No. III. Punch hole in 
small flap. Insert eyelet. Wrap macramé cord 
around eyelet, allowing 4 inches of cord for fastening. 
Spread eyelet with punch, and macramé cord is 
fastened securely. 

Insert paper fastener in large flap as indicated in 
diagram No. III and spread ends firmly in place. 
(Be careful to go through one thickness of paper 
only.) Wind loose end of macramé cord around 
brass head and portfolio is closed. 

For cover design see diagram No. IV. Letter 
portfolio with the same color as the tape (red, green, 
brown, black). Monogram in a circle gives a per- 
sonal touch. 

Suggestions for titles: Spring, Fall, 
Christmas, Construction, Valentines, 
Hallowe’en, Animals, Easter. 

HELEN HERRICK, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Winter, 
Patriotism, 
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Oilcloth Sample Books 

ALL kindergartners know of the sample books 

of wall paper and their uses, but not every one knows 
that oilcloth samples can be obtained in book form 


also, free of charge. There are about one hundred 
sheets in a book, each measuring 3% x 7 inches. 


These are excellent for floor coverings in doll 
houses. I use them for paste, by cutting in halves. 
Numerous uses will suggest themselves. 

ANNA A. WILDE, 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


Floor Mats 


THE mothers of our kindergarten club recently 
made us some very practical oilcloth floor mats. 
These mats are oblong, 12 x 15 inches. They consist 
of ten thicknesses of newspaper and two cover sheets 
of oilcloth, the top of white and the bottom of black. 


The mats are bound with black tape. 

use they can be hung along the wall. 

We find these mats almost indispensable for 

group work about the piano or during the story hour. 
BERTHA WEIFFENBACH, Dayton, Ohio. 


When not in 


Oilcloth Doilies for the Lunch Table 


NEVER throw away odds and ends of oilcloth. In 
our kindergarten we have a regular lunch period. I 
found that the oilcloth covers extending the length 
of the table were impracticable, so I decided to find 
away out. During conversation one child suggested 
that we might make a set like her mother’s breakfast 
set, so the project was started. 

The children selected the piece of oilcloth; they 


A Simple Way 

EVEN the smallest child can make a doll in this 
way: 

Crumple several quarter pages of newspaper 
into a ball for the inside of the head. Place the ball 
in the center of a half page of newspaper, covering 
the ball and crushing it around the neck to make 
the head and lower part of the doll. Cover this witha 
piece of unbleached muslin about the size of the half 
page of newspaper, and tie around the neck, first put- 
ting in the arms of white paper rolled over a flat stick. 
Sew the edges of muslin together for the petticoat. 


Stencils Made on 


A PRIMARY teacher who used many stencils in 
her school work found them quite expensive. She 
finally adopted this plan of making them at home 
and had all that she wanted without cost. First 
she traced the design on a thin, tough paper. Then, 


cut several shapes, preferably circular or oval; they 
added decoration by fringing or scalloping, and 
painting a design. (A simple spring beauty was 
made by three children.) Then a centerpiece was 
made similar to the individual doilies, but slightly 
larger. 
The doilies have proved to be very practical. 
ARIEL G. JOHNSON, Baltimore, Md. 


to Make a Doll 


Finish the head as you would a stocking doll, 
using black or brown yarn or crochet cotton for the 
hair, and suitable colors for the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. 

Then dress the doll. 

A simple hat is made from a circle of cloth about 
seven inches in diameter gathered loosely with yarn 
about one inch from the edge. 


H. McKINNeEY, 


Huntington Park, Calif. 


a Sewing Machine 


removing the thread from the sewing machine, she 
sewed around the design. It took only a short time, 
and the stencils were just as good as the boughten 
ones. 

GeEorGIA L. PINKERTON, Nucla, Colo. 


An Easy Way to Make a Blackboard Border 


| PURCHASED a ten cent can of Bon Ami Powder 
and made a thick paste with water and the powder. 
Then, using a brush, I quickly made a snow scene 
with snow men, forts, and hills on the blackboard. 
This paste was very effective, easy to manage, 


and much smoother than chalk to use on the board. 
On another board I made a snow scene and cut 


out paper dolls to represent children in winter 
This was effective also. 
LOUISE MACUMBER, Cortland, N. Y. 


activities. 
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Serviceable Hammock Looms 


Not having ordered hammock looms with our 
yearly order, and finding them rather expensive to 
add ourselves, we had five made which proved very 
satisfactory. 

They were made from white pine, which is 
extremely light and easy to handle. 
15 x 10 inches when completed. 


The loom was 
The pine at each 
side was 1% inches, also the two ends. Each end 
piece was filled with escutcheon nails, which are also 
light in weight and good looking. These were driven 
about '4 or % inch apart, as preferred. Those which 


were '% inch proved more satisfactory to us, as the 
closer work required more skilled laborers than our 
children proved to be. 

The regular wooden weaving needles can be 
obtained from a supply house at very small cost. 

When the hammock is ready to be taken from the 
loom, attach the ends to one of the large metal rings 
used in kindergarten. 

By using good length of worsted the hammock 
may be fringed easily. 

BERTHA B. Terry, Meriden, Ct. 


Butterfly Border 


SoME of our cocoons had just opened and the 
children were so delighted and interested that the 
next day they made paper butterflies and pasted 
them in the form of a border across the top of our 
blackboards. The butterflies were cut from colored 
paper and spots and markings were put on with 
crayola. 
freedom in 


The children were allowed utmost 


coloring, the only suggestion being, ‘“‘Make them 
look like real butterflies.””, When they were finished, 
we selected the best ones, folded the wings back 
slightly, and pasted them close together on the 
molding above the blackboard, using a tiny bit of 
paste on the back. 
appearance of flying and the result was very effective. 
ALICE MACE, Konawa, Okla. 


The folded wings gave them the 


A Garden Surprise 


Eacu child had a small plot of ground for a 
garden. One day when we were about to have a 
party, we went out to see if the seeds so recently 
planted had thrust out green fingers. What a sur- 
prise to find rows of candy growing, all colors of gum 


Paste 

STRAWBERRY time is a good time to collect paste 
sticks. Wash the empty wooden strawberry con- 
tainers, cut off the steel rim around the top, then cut 
the wood in desired length and width. I have found 
these very satisfactory and economical as paste sticks 


drops on toothpicks in a row. If one has no outdoor 
garden the sand table may be used for this little 
surprise. 
ADELE M. HALL, 
Denver, Colo. 


Sticks 


for they do not break easily and they can be used for 
some time by washing them each time after they are 
used. 
GRAYCE E. MILLs, 
Fellows, Calif. 


Artistic Flower Containers 


IN the spring and summer we have quantities 
of all kinds of flowers in our kindergarten. The 
children arrange them in vases, place them about 
the room, change the water, and wash the vases. 
Under these conditions it was not wise to invest in 
expensive vases. 

We keep on hand glass jars of various sizes, 
preserve jars, candy jars, pickle and olive bottles, 
and paste jars. The child chooses the size suitable 
for the flowers and the teacher makes a cover for 


the jar with dark: green construction paper cut 
to the height of the jar and wound around once, 
allowing one half inch to overlap. Brass fasteners, 
one at each end and one in the middle, hold it 
securely. The jar can be slipped out of the cover 
easily and if handled carefully the cover wears well. 

A variety of decorations have been suggested 
for these covers, but we prefer the plain green pottery 
effect. 


S. J. KELLOGG, Chicago, III. 
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International Phases of Education 


N considering our international relations, from the 
standpoint of education, a résumé of the Second 
International Conference on Education, held in Ter- 
ritet, Switzerland, last summer brings out many in- 
teresting points. It was a very significant occasion, 
not only because educators from all over the world 
met on a common ground, to discuss a question of 
common interest, but also because it symbolized in- 
ternational effort for better education. The key- 
note which dominated the spirit of all the meetings 
was, ‘‘Education for Creative Service.’ This point 
of view, so in harmony with the kindergarten, should 
be of great satisfaction to all believers in the free ex- 
pression of individual effort, directed toward a defi- 
nite end far removed from immediate satisfaction or 
achievement. 

The welfare of each country depends upon 
creative service, and if children could be taught, 
during their formative and impressionable years, 
to look upon all nations as contributing towards 
the safety and well-being of each individual nation, 
the first constructive and logical step has been 
taken toward international harmony. 

Another very interesting point of view developed 
in the conference was the emphasis laid upon the 
supremacy of spirit over matter, and the effort to 
express this supremacy in daily life. In this age 
of scientific research and discovery, with our depend- 
ence upon material comfort and pleasure, it is 
encouraging to note the Froebelian influence upon 
modern education. According to these represent- 
atives of the new education, it should preserve 
and increase the spiritual power of the child, espe- 
cially in regard to discipline, which insures free- 
dom for the child’s spiritual faculties. 

The school curriculum should take into con- 
sideration the innate interests of the child, that is, 
those interests which come from the child himself, 
and the symbols of these interests are to be found 
in organized handicrafts. School government, 
even with very young children, should be developed 
by teachers and children; a government of this 
kind which is no longer external must in time lead 
to self-discipline which each child can intelligently 


apply to himself. Competition should be diverted 


This 
will lead the child, or the citizen, to place himself 
at the service of the group or the community. 

To the student of Froebelian philosophy this 
may appear to be an old story, but it is an old story 
that is worth repeating and the fact that such 
principles of education are being discussed at a 
conference where distinguished men and women 
from various parts of the world have assembled 
should be of great satisfaction to all believers in 
the kindergarten. 
the well-known educators who took 
part in the conference we find M. Jaques Delcroze 
from Switzerland, who has developed his own sys- 
tem of acquiring poise and self-control through 
the teaching of eurythmics; M. Emile Coué of 
France, widely known for his emphasis upon the 
value of suggestion and auto-suggestion; Dr. F. 
Paulsen of Berlin and Dr. S. S. Jung from Swit- 
zerland, both eminent psychologists; Henry Wilson, 
specialist in arts and handicrafts, from England, 
and Dr. Montessori, with whom we are all familiar, 
and many others. 

The lectures were delivered in English, French, 
or German, with a brief résumé affer each lecture 
in all three languages, so that a person who under- 
stood only one of these languages could follow the 
general theme as well as the discussions that fol- 
lowed each lecture. A large and interesting exhibit 
of children’s work together’ with 
materials was shown. 

A conference of this type, with all that it repre- 
sents in the way of international comradeship and 
intercourse, must bring the nations together in a 
way that will lead to more tolerance and better 
understanding. A union of nations based upon 
the welfare of children must be recognized and 
may lead to the realization of the fact that after 
all the whole world is kin. 


in such a way as to become co-operation. 


Among 


educational 


EpItH LESLEY WOLFARD, 


Chairman of I. K. U. Committee on Kindergarten 
Extension. 


Children’s 


A Study of Interests and Abilities 

Tue I. K. U. report on children’s drawings, which 
is the result of the investigations of the child study 
committee for the years 1919-1922 (Stella A. Mc- 
Carty, chairman), has been published in book form. 
Some phases of this report have been presented in 
the KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, and in the 
annual reports of the I. K. U., but the full data and 
the practical deductions appear now for the first 
time. 

The investigation is based upon the study of 
more than thirty-five thousand drawings, secured 
from thirty-three cities in the United States. It 
consists of (1) a review of the subjects selected by 
children for spontaneous drawings; (2) a series of 
three scales for the measurement of drawing ability 
for children of the kindergarten, first and second 
grades; (3) the results of the application of these 
scales to the material in hand, with comparisons of 
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Drawings 


ages, sexes, grades, and city scores; (4) a correlation 
of drawing ability with general intelligence; (5) sug- 
gestions for further applications of the scales; (6) 
some investigations of technical problems—the use 
of outline and mass, full face and profile, balance, 
proportion and perspective; (7) a general summary 
of results and educational conclusions; (8) a bibliog- 
raphy, and (9) an appendix giving in full detail the 
list of subjects drawn by more than thirty-two thou- 
sand children. 

The Foreword says: ‘‘The Committee presents 
the results of this first attempt to apply the princi- 
ples and methods of scientific measurement to the 
achievements of the Kindergarten-Primary group 
with due modesty. If it should prove a stimulus to 
further progress in this direction, and in the mean- 
time provide an instrument for clarifying some issues 
concerning interests, values, and results in the earli- 
est period of school life, it will have been worth while. 
In this hope we send it forth.”’ 


Published by the Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


The Principles of the Decroly Methods 


At a congress held to consider new methods of 
education, Dr. Decroly of the Decroly School, Bel- 
gium, opened his address with these words: ‘‘We must 
change.” The truth of this affirmation, which ex- 
pressed his firm conviction, was immediately felt by 
the entire audience. Having observed humanity 
from the point of view of a doctor, a psychologist, a 
thinker, and a doer, he seeks a panacea, finds it, ap- 
plies it. To influence the man, said he, you must 
mold the child, and that is what he did. After hav- 
ing studied abnormal children, he opened a school for 
them out in the country. There he accomplished an 


TALKS TO 


By MATTIE DALTON 


Under the title, “Talks to Teachers,” Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on educational subjects, has 
contributed a book of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling teacher. 


experience; the value of her ‘Little Talks’’ has been thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training 


schools for teachers. 


Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 


These ‘*Talks’’ are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in the schoolroom. 

The author presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson 
assignments in a very attractive way. Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, the 
relation of the school to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. 


Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


234 Boyiston St., Boston 


arduous task; awakened, at times re-awakened, these 
young minds; his success often far exceeding his hopes. 

With certain modifications, he applied his method 
to normal children, achieving completely satis- 
factory results. He adopts a _bio-psychic basis, 
that is to say, a basis primarily biological but psycho- 
logical as well. What is the child? Since we are 


to devote ourselves to him, we must first ask our- 
selves this question, for upon it our system is based. 
“This is our system,” says Dr. Decroly, ‘‘the bio- 
psychic basis renders it imperative that we make 
the child conscious of his own life and of the reactions 


TEACHERS 


Her understanding comes from actual 


GEO. COLVIN, 
State Superintendent of Kentucky 


Price, $1.50 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


= 


of this life upon his surroundings. Therefore the 
child and its needs constitute our starting point. 

“Here are the divisions of our system: (1) The 
need of nourishment. (2) The struggle against 
the inclemencies of nature. (3) The struggle 
against dangers of all sorts, including the dangers 
which we find within ourselves. (4) The need 
of action and of work. This last motive force is 
the central point around which are grouped the 
different exercises.” 

In so far as the children of from six to eight 
years of age are concerned, Dr. Decroly advises that 
a series of salient features should be selected from 
the program, the teacher bearing always in mind 
the special interest which each feature holds for 
the child, and the resources at hand for observation. 
For instance, if, during October, one is speaking 
of nourishment, a comparison of various fruits 
should be made. In winter, on the subject of 
clothes, a comparison between the shoe and the 
glove, the hat and the shoe, is suggested. Once 
the subject is chosen, it is studied for a period of 
time which varies from one week to one month. 

Here are a few details bearing upon the sub- 
divisions referred to above: (1) Active observation, 
as widespread as possible. Observation leads to 
determination, then to technology. Answer ‘‘whys”’ 
and suggest them. Make a practical use of the 
objects to be studied. (2) Comparison, and then 
more specifically that which comes under the rubric 
‘‘mensuration.”” (3) Expression, the spoken word 
to express the thought in proper terms. (4) Asso- 
ciation, which leads the child to connect the facts 
that he has acquired by observation. First, asso- 
ciation in space: a summary study of geography; 
next, association in time: a summary study of 
history. 

Drawing and modeling are among the most 
important features of the system. Writing is taught 
from the beginning by means of complete sentences 
and is found to be one of the easiest subjects acquired. 
In regard to reading, the educational games of 
Dr. Decroly assist in the advancement of all the 
children. The time allotted to reading is very 
short, since the aim of the Doctor is to form the 
child’s own ideas before furnishing him with the 
means of adopting those of other people. The 
active method is the principle of the school. ‘Act!’ 
is almost its motto. 

General surroundings of the schools, they 
should be situated in a peaceful spot, surrounded 
by gardens and verdure. The classes should not 
contain more than ten or twelve pupils, boys and 
girls, this small number insuring better results. 

“We must change,” said Dr. Decroly, ‘‘in order 
to mold at the same time active workers and active 
thinkers.”” Those who, thanks:to his method, 
will have become such workers will repeat with 
joy this word of greeting which was the inspiration 
of their earliest memories. 

Since our object is to render men happier and 
to give greater joy to little children, let us begin 
to change. 


Mlle. Decordes, Professor at the Decroly School, Belgium 
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NEW SILENT READING PUZZLE 
CARDS FOR TEACHING SILENT 
READING IN THE FIRST 
AND SECOND GRADES. 


New Silent Reading Puzzle Card 


There once was a little red hen 
Who said to a pig ina pen. 
“Will you plant this seed 7” 

Said the pig. No, indeed!” 
“Ishall plant it myself, said the hen. 


There once was a little red hen 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
EXCELLENT AS SEAT WORK DEVICE 


The New Silent Reading Puzzle Cards have just been 
published. They are somewhat similar to our famous Mother 
Goose Puzzle Cards, but they are intended for more advanced 
work in the First and Second Grades. The subject matter 
consists of short rhymes of four or five lines, adapted from 
familiar children’s stories. 


The following 10 New Silent Puzzle Cards can now be 
secured: 
Gingerbread Boy 
Chicken Little 
Little Red Hen (2 Cards) 
Three Pigs (3 Cards) 
Three Bears (3 Cards) 


MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE CARDS 


We also publish the following 10 New Mother Goose 
Puzzle Cards which are sold at the same price as the New 
Silent Reading Cards. 


Simple Simon 
Tommy Tucker 
Little Bo Peep 
Little Boy Blue 
Rock-a-bye Baby 


Little Miss 
Humpty Dumpty 
Jack and Jill 

Little Jack Horner 
Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 


These large puzzle pictures (10 x 15 inches) are printed 
in bright colors on medium weight cardboard. The children 
cut up the picture and rhymes along the lines indicated on 
the back—then piece them together. Greatly expedites the 
work of teaching reading. Adapted to all methods. Canbe 
used as Intelligence Tests. 


= If you would like to receive afree sample card with = 
a view to adopting them for your school, cut out this card 
and return to us with fen cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing it to you. = 


Retail Price 10 cents each. Special Introductory Price 
$5.00 Per Hundred Cards. F. O. B. New York. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of Zucker’s ‘‘Through Storyland to Healthland,” 60 cents; 
Burgess’ ‘“‘The Happyland Reader,’’ 70 cents; Burgess’ ‘“‘The Storyland 


Reader,’”’ 75 cents; Shimer’s ‘‘The Fairyland Reader,’’ 90 cents; Dewey’s 
“‘How to Teach Manners to School Children,”’ 80 cents. 
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Miss ELLA RutH Boyce, Super- 
visor of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh, 
and President of the International 
Kindergarten Union, will have 
charge of the Kindergarten De- 
partment of the Anne L. Page Me- 
morial Summer School, Wellesley, 
Mass., June 30 to August 12. 

Miss Matilda M. Remy, Direc- 
tor of the Page Memorial Kinder- 
garten, and Lecturer, Department 
of Education, Wellesley College, 
will be at the head of the Elemen- 
tary Department of the same sum- 


mer school. 
CS 


The Children’s Foundation 


THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION, 
founded through an initial gift 
from Mr. Lewis E. Myers of Val- 
paraiso, Ind., and chartered by 
the state as a corporation not for 
profit, is a public service institu- 
tion established for the study of 
child life and for the dissemination 


of knowledge pertaining to the, 


well-being and education of chil- 
dren. 

The first volume to be published 
by the Children’s Foundation will 
be a Year Book presenting the re- 
sults of investigation of meth- 
ods of child training, bibliogra- 
phies of literature dealing with 
childhood, and descriptions of in- 
stitutions and agencies devoted to 
educational or welfare work, which 
are available for the promotion of 
‘the well-being of childhood and 


youth. 
BS 


National Education Association 

THE great summer meeting of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion will be held at Washington, 
D. C., June 29 to July 4. Presi- 
dent Olive M. Jones reports that 
interesting plans are being com- 
pleted for both general and depart- 
ment sessions. 

The attractions of the city of 
Washington added to the well 
known fine programs presented by 
the N. E. A. will insure an unus- 
ually large meeting this year. 
Arrangements for special trains 
and parties from various states 
are being made. 

The convention will.open with 
a vesper service on Sunday, June 
29, to be held on the steps of the 


~ 
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Capitol, with music by the Marine 
Band. 

The Representative Assembly of 
of the N. E. A. will hold: meet- 
ings each morning for the first four 
week days. Programs of depart- 
ments and allied associations will 


occupy Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons, while Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons will be 


kept free to permit teachers to 
visit interesting points in and near 
Washington. 

The Place of Education in the 
Life of the Republic .will receive 
consideration on Thursday even- 
ing, July 3, in a large session, 
which it is expected will pack the 
new Washington Auditorium to 
the doors. 

There will be a patriotic pro- 
gram on the morning of July 4, 
followed by visits to Mt. Vernon, 
Arlington Cemetery, and other 
places to which every teacher 
wishes to make a pilgrimage. 

The Department of Kinder- 
garten Education promises an 
excellent program. Miss Marion 
C. Barbour of the State Teachers 
College, Chico, Cal., is president 
and Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 


Information about the conven- -° 


tion can be obtained from N. E. A. 
Headquarters, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BS 


Kindergarten News from North 
Carolina 


Miss MAry E. LEEPER of Ashe- 
ville, President of the North Caro- 
lina State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, was much pleased with the 
interest in kindergarten expansion, 
as shown by representatives pres- 
ent from other sections of the 
state, at a recent meeting held in 
Raleigh. 

The association met in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of 
the North Carolina Educational 
Association and at the first get-to- 
gether luncheon of the kindergar- 
ten association. Miss Leeper 
acted as toastmistress. At both 
the general meeting and the lunch- 
eon one of the principal speakers 
was Miss Lucy Gage of Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., and she 


made a strong plea in behalf of the 
movement to have kindergartens 
a part of the public school system. 

Asheville is the only city in the 
state where the kindergarten is a 
part of the public school system 
and in a telegram to the Raleigh 
meeting Mayor John H. Cathey 
urged the extension of kindergar- 
ten work to include every public 
school in the state. 

As primary supervisor of the 
Asheville schools, Miss Trix Bar- 
ber is in charge of both the kinder- 
garten and primary work and her 
talk at the conference on stand- 
ards of the kindergarten in rela- 
tion to later school life was 
most practical. Miss Barber, who 
bases observations on actual expe- 
riences, says that we must break 
down the popular idea that the 
kindergarten is separate from the 
rest of the school system and that 
we must convince people that it is 
the foundation work, the very be- 
ginning of school life. 

In presiding over the conference 
Miss Leeper voiced the belief that 
kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers should join forces, although the 
kindergarten association, only a 
year old, would continue to keep 
its identity in order to forward the 
kindergarten movement the 
state and to keep the standards up 
to the highest point of efficiency. 
That North Carolina stands fourth 
from the bottom in its kindergar- 
ten work is not a source of gratifi- 
cation to the association. 

Mrs. Mary O. Cowper of Dur- 
ham, representing the general pub- 
lic, told some of the reasons why 
the kindergarten idea is opposed 
and some of the things that might 
be done to convert people—the 


right sort of publicity and plenty 


of it, and, above all, a protest 
against low standards in the work. 


BS 


Mary Sheldon Vanzwoll 


News of the death of Mrs. Mary 
Sheldon Vanzwoll, which occurred 
in Chicago, December 22, has only 
recently come to this magazine. 

Although she had been in ill- 
health for some time, her death 
came so suddenly that it was a 
great shock to her many friends 
and acquaintances. 
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Mrs. Vanzwoll, then Mary Shel- 
don, was closely associated with 
Mrs. Alice Putnam in the Chicago 
Froebel Association for fifteen 
years, and her unusual personality 
and beautiful character endeared 
her to both faculty and students. 

After her marriage in 1912 to 
Mr. Henry B. Vanzwoll, although 
not actively engaged in kindergar- 
ten work, she kept in close touch 
with the movement throughout 
the country. Her helpful, sym- 
pathetic interest in the members 
of the Association Alumnz was 
also far-reaching. 

Mrs. Vanzwoll was an active 
member of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club and gave generously of her 
time and thought and energy to 
the promotion of the School Chil- 
dren’s Relief and Aid Society. 

‘Her whole life was one of kindly 
thoughts and deeds,—a living ex- 
ample of the phrase, ‘‘the left hand 
knoweth not what the right hand 
doeth.”’ 

The Chicago Froebel Associa- 
tion Alumnz held a memorial 
service in the Chicago Woman’s 
Club rooms March 29. 

Mrs. Vanzwoll will be remem- 
bered by many as one of the faith- 
ful helpers among the local work- 
ers at the time of the Silver Anni- 
versary meeting of the I. K. U. in 


1918. 


Celebration at Pestalozzi-Froe- 
bel College 

THE regular students of the Pes- 
talozzi-Froebel Teachers College, 
Chicago, recently joined the stu- 
dents of the Playground Course in 
a celebration to complete their 
special ten weeks’ course. 

The celebration began with a 
Sunday afternoon tea held at the 
dormitory. Miss Gordon, one of 
the instructors in the playground 
course, told a group of stories, 
illustrating them on a blackboard. 
She gave an individual, whimsical 
atmosphere to her stories and her 
sketchy drawings in color made 
them all the more delightful. 

The week-day program at the 
school showed the results of the 
hard work done by the students 
and demonstrated that they were 
ready t» promote intelligent as 
well as enjoyable recreation. 

Miss Edna Baum _ presented 
dancing and festival ideas with 
the group; Miss Ann Larkin had 


THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
meat has been to them in their daily school work. 
NON 

G38) It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 


containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 


educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade 
Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


KINDERGARTEN 


successful Heme 


we offer under Dr. A. H.- 
Principal of our Normal Department. 


OB. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principe). 


catalogue tree. Write to-day. 


@ Home Correspondcuce School, Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducation ip - 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo»rds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the bbs 
NEW YORE SILICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey Sh, New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Aeedemic and Com- 
wersial, Hormal end C wil Service Departm 

Preparation for College 

Ciel Service Beaminations. 


Prof. Genung 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
Kindergarten Course; also 

about the Course in 


We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 


charge of two plays: The Sweet- 
meat Game, by Ruth Mitchell, and 
Ten Minutes by the Clock, by Mrs. 
Riley. The two plays were an il- 
lustration of pleasing contrast, in- 
troducing both comedy and trag- 
edy. The students received many 
congratulations on their good work. 


Children from Many Lands 

Children from Many Lands is 
a folio of ten beautiful pictures 
by Fanny L. Warren, with verses 
by Mary S. Haviland. They will 
be useful in connection with geog- 
raphy and history lessons and 
for the story hour, as well as for 


nursery schoolroom wall 
decoration. 
Co-operation between the 


National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., and the National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
has made it possible to issue a 
very large edition of this folio, 
so that it can be bought for a low 
price. 


Book Notices 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA. By An- 
gelo Patri. Illustrated by Han- 
son Booth and Francis J. Rig- 
ney. -Also by portraits and 
photographs. The American 
Viewpoint Society, Inc., New 

York, N .Y. 

A book about America written 
from the heart of a true American 
for young Americans is this inspir- 
ing volume just issued by an Amer- 
ican organization. Those who 
know Angelo Patri and his simple 
straightforward way of presenting 
facts of American life and the 
ideals which are behind American 
history 
force for patriotism such a book 
will be. 

It is written in Mr. Patri’s 
style, simple, short sentences, 
forceful and clear. There is an 
element of humor in his comments 
on American practices, and always 
the human touch which he knows 
so well how to give and which 
makes his writings so readable for 
both old and young. 

For schools and for home read- 
ing alike this book will have a 
place and can be recommended to 
every young American. 


own 


will understand what a’ 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


or Your 


EYES 


Merry Tales for 
Children 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Every child loves 
to laugh, and the 
good “funny” story 
is not only the child’s 
right, but his need. 
This collection of 
humorous stories 
supplies, not only en- 
tertainment for boys 
and girls, but each of 
ts pages carries a 
hidden lesson made 
permanent inthe 
child’s heart through 
theffine, sure philos- 
ophy of laughter. The author has drawn upon 
practically every source, old and modern, for the 
best in child humor. The storiesfare classified 
under the important headings of those child in- 
terests which, properly fed, influence his future 
life. Price, $1.75 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE CALL OF EDUCATION | y ove 


The Book of the Century. Regardless of all your 
credits, diplomas, degrees and experience, read this 
book. “It discusses education from new and star- 


tling — Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 
Send for circulars. 
VIRGIL BOOK COMPANY, Box 347, Huron, S. D. 
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The full page illustrations are 
from excellent and appropriate 
drawings by Hanson Booth, with 
decorative illustrations by Francis 
J. Rigney, and there are fine por- 
traits of Americans like Benjamin 
Franklin, Theodore Roosevelt, Su- 
san B. Anthony, and Woodrow 
Wilson. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY ED- 
UCATION. Prepared by the Ed- 
ucation Section of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago and 
New York. 

This little paper-covered book is 
distinctly an introduction to the 
problem of safety education and 
will be followed by other publica- 
tions containing specific material 
for safety lessons adapted to the 
different grades. 

It has been compiled from the 
existing courses of study in use in 
several cities and its purpose is to 
make the results of this good work 
available for other schools. 

It opens with an interesting 
Prologue in verse, taken from Ad- 
venture, a Pageant-Drama of Life 
and Chance, by Thomas Woods 
Stevens. 

Since safety education now has 
a claim which cannot be disre- 
garded by schools, such helpful 
suggestions as are contained in 
this book will be welcomed. 


UNDER THE STORY TREE. By 
Mabel Guinnip LaRue, author 


of The F-—-U-N Book. Illus- 
trated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. 

A new supplementary reader 
which has some excellent features. 
The material is full of life and the 
illustrations are most attractive. 
In the combined vocabularies of 
this book and the earlier one by 
the same author there are 707 
different words, over 82 per cent 
of which are from the 3,000 most 


used words, according to the 
Thorndike lists. 
PRIMARY NUMBER PRojeEcts. By 


Rosamond Losh, Executive 
Secretary, Kansas City Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Ruth Mary 
Weeks, Kansas City Junior 
College. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


No wonder that children like 


to go to school these days, when 
the three R’s are all made so 


attractive. There are games and 
projects even for dry arithmetic, 


_for it is a subject that adapts 


itself to ‘‘social education.’ ‘“‘It 
is the tool by which we measure, 
divide, and master the facts of 
life.”’ The purpose of this book 
is to show ways of developing 
these social possibilities and at 
the same time to furnish thorough 
drill in the basic elements of 
number work. It begins even 
with the kindergarten by giving 
number content to familiar games. 
The chapters take up Counting 


Projects; Reading and Writing 
Numbers and Signs; Measuring 
Projects; Addition, Subtraction, 


and Multiplication Projects; Coin 
Recognition; Buying and Selling 
Projects; Miscellaneous Combina- 
tion Projects; and a Course of 
Study in Number for the Primary 
Years. 

In the pages of this book ‘‘the 
child’s the thing; and the method 
is that of self-development and 
self-expression.” 

It belongs to the Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs, edited by 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHING HYGIENE IN PUBLIC 


ScHOOLs. By Calvin N. Ken- 
dall and George A. Mirick. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company 
issues a series of monographs called 
Educational Progress, with the 
intention of placing in the hands 
of teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and professors of edu- 
cation discussions of current edu- 
cational practice and methods. 
The monographs are written by 
leading authorities in various 
fields, and are published in small, 
papercovered form which is con- 
venient for handling. So far as 
the supply permits single copies 
of the bulletins are mailed free; 
quantities for organizations of 
teachers are furnished at the nomi- 
nal sum of three cents per copy. 

The copy here mentioned is 
one which will be of special interest 
in these days when health and 
hygiene form so important a part 
of the school curriculum. 


How WE ARE SHELTERED. How 
WE TRAVEL. By James Frank- 
lin Chamberlain, Ed.B., S.B., 


% 


WE alone me 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 
School Ari Producis 
INSIST On Our ma~ 
ierials when you 
want ihe besi 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Is- 
sued by the Department of Kindergarten— 
First-Grade Education of Teachers College. 
Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 30 
cents. 


This inventory of habits formed by kindergar- 
ten and first grade children gives teachers and 
supervisors a guide for teaching which will pro- 
vide specific objectives obtainable by five-and 
six-year-olds. 


The habits are grouped as fol- 
lows: 


Health habits, personal habits, social- 


moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
A separate chart is included for each 


skills. 
group and record sheets are provided for re- 
porting the progress of each child. 


Horace Mann Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education. A reprint of Studies 
which have appeared in the Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 75 cents. 


The separate studies are: The Theories Under- 
lying the Experiment. Specimen Activities of 
the First Grade. First Grade Materials and 
Stimuli. Materials and Activities in the Second 
Grade. Materials and Activities in the Third 
Grade. Experimental Measurements. The 
Course of Study and the Program in the Project 
Method. Project Teaching in an Advanced 
Fifth Grade. Clubs for Young Boys. The 
Teaching of Citizenship in the Grades. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


FOR ALL 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 


SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
urses and Meshods, 


Study, Busy Work, and 
Dr. A. 


Phonetics, taught 
by . A. Principal of oer 
ormal Department. 

We have helped Randreds ef teachers 
secure more congental positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 4 

incipal. 260-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! Best. 580, Springfield, Macs. 
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the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS “Increase. thelt 
EFFICIENCY SALARIES. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS 
were trained in’ FIVE WEEKS’ FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE Mecnanics and Fea: 
the PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS fiver dreary ‘writing lesson Into the most Joyful pe- 


riod of the day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation with all other school cabjeats. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS ‘cycci."anc THE ENROLLMENT IS NATIONAL 


schools and 
For cata- 


THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL—The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
BOULDER, COLORADO, SCHOOL—The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, SCHOOL—Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


of the Mechanics and Ped- 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an eae ym | low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger - cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


Practice Pencil. 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


/HOMAS CHARLES COMPANY PANY 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west. half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.'s School Materials 
and Books, for the following states—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Macmillan New 

York. 

Two more books of the Home 
and World Series have been 
revised, completing the new edi- 
tion of this excellent group of 
geographical readers. The mate- 
rial included is ‘‘founded upon 
human activities, life as it actually 
exists, and it therefore commands 
the interest of the child.”’ The 
author says: “If some apprecia- 
tion on the part of pupils as to 
why people live as they do, and 
of the relation of the individual 
to other individuals in the com- 
munity and in the more distant 
world constitute a much-to-be- 
desired result of teaching, then 
this approach to geography is 
of the highest importance.’ 

Such a series as this will be 
invaluable in the schoolroom, 
both as supplementary readers 
and as text-books, and will also 
serve for interesting heme reading. 


Company, 


THE SILENT 
Third 


READING Howr. 
Reader. By Guy 

Thomas Buswell, Associate 

Professor of Education, Uni- 

versity of Chicago, and William 

H. Wheeler, co-author Wheeler’s 

Graded Literary Readers. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., Chi- 

cago. 

“Silent reading,” the authors 
say, “is not merely non-vocal 
reading. It is the complex process 
of getting thought from the 
printed page and involves an 
entirely new pedagogy. Silent 
reading objectives will never be 


_attained by oral reading methods.” 


This series of readers, of which 
this,is the third, presents material 
which is suitable for silent reading, 
and gives a detailed chapter of 
instruction to the teacher in mak- 


ing use of it. 


The books of the series are very 
attractive in content and make-up, 
with good illustrations. 


SAFETY FIRST FOR SCHOOL AND 
Home. By Harriet E. Beard, 
A.B., Supervisor of Safety Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The appalling statistics in 


regard to accidents which are con- 
stantly being quoted today are 
reason enough for the serious con- 


. sideration of systematic teaching 


safety first’’ in our homes and 
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schools, with the hope that another 
generation may become more rea- 
sonable and more careful. 

This book of Miss Beard’s takes. 
up safety education as it may be 
taught both in the home and in 
the school, the latter section giving 
a definite outline for appropriate 
safety teaching in each grade. 
The aim is ‘‘to present the prin- 
ciples that underlie the prevention 
of accidents in our streets and 
homes, to offer some practical sug- 
gestions for remedying conditions 
that cause accidental injuries and 
deaths, and for the systematic 
instruction and training of children 
during the years when their habits 
are being formed. The need for 
this training is everywhere felt. 
The time to meet the need is in 
the period of life in which children 
can most easily acquire safety 
habits and a safety viewpoint that 
will be of permanent benefit.” 
Trained by 
Methods. By 


THE HOMEMAKER. 
Kitchengarden 
Mabel Louise Keech, A.B., 
B.Mus. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Fortunate is the little girl who 
is trained in a kitchengarden, for 
it cannot fail to give a foundation 
for home-making habits that will 
be invaluable later. 

This book outlines a complete 
course in the various branches of 
home making and also suggests a 
limited course which can be 
adapted to a summer session. 
The equipment is made up ot 
practical toys, and games are 
introduced into the lessons, so 
there is an element of play to add 
to the fascination of it all. 

This is a new and up-to-date 
edition of the original book, which 
had been more or less outgrown 
by the progress of the times. 

Such a book is valuable not only 
to instructors in kitchengardens 
or domestic science classes, but 
to the young homemaker, and to 
mothers of little girls. 


THE KINGSWAY SERIES OF His- 
TORY EXERCISE Books. Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 


Outline drawings of objects 
related to historical events, with 
spaces for their reproduction by 
pupils, and outline maps upon 
which pupils are asked to locate 


certain places or events, form 
these exercise books for use with 
English history classes as the cor- 
responding series of Geography 
Exercise Books are used with 
groups studying geography. 

Book I takes up Britain before 
the Conquest; Book II, Mediaeval 
Times; Book III, Tudor Times; 
Book IV, Stuart Times. 


THE APPROACH 
LITERATURE. By Robert 
Finch. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
London, England. 

The chapters of this book were 
originally published as articles in 
The Teachers’ World, and are here 
brought together in book form 
by the request of many teachers. 


We Place You in 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
Wo. RuFFEr, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


TO ENGLISH 


They attempt to show how the 
problem of finding a _ suitable 
approach to English literature 
has been attacked in a well-known 
English school. 

One usually thinks of literature 
as belonging to older boys and 
girls and to adults, but the author 
believes that ‘“‘even in the short 
years of primary school life much 
can be done to create formative 
influences, to surround pupils 
with a literary atmosphere, and 
to develop in them a right attitude 
towards books and _ literature.” 
The book points out ways of 
cultivating a love of good books, 
with the hope that the reading 
and study of good literature will 
follow in later life. 


the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexcelled 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘How 
to Apply”’ with Laws of Certification. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Write for booklet, 


25 Huntington Ave. 


1886 


Kindergarten and 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded, 1898, by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Enroll now for entrance in 1925. 


National 


‘*Training Children.’’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


Box 77 Boston, Mass. 


1924 


Elementary College 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Two-year course, kindergarten-primary diploma, 
Six dormitories on college grounds. 
ing demand for graduates. 


degree course. 


Three-year course. Four-year 
School accredited. Increas 
Thirty-eighth annual session. 


Summer School—June 23-Aug. 1. 


For Catalog and Book of Views, 
Address the Registrar, Box 125, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Anne L. Page Memorial Summer School 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
June 30 - August 12, 1924 
AFFILIATED WITH BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Courses for Experienced Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. 
Demonstration Classes Daily. University credits for courses completed. 


For circular address Prof. A.O. NORTON, 12 Appleby Road, Wellesley, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WHEELOCK 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two years course for Kindergarten and Primary 


CHILD GARDEN DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL DORMITORY 


Apply to LUCY WHEELOCK, 100 Riverway, BOSTON 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School:—Two Years’ Course. 


New Address, 


472 Boylston Street, opposite Former Technology Buildings, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 
Address, 
Mrs. EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


School residence fora limitednumber. Grounds for athletics and 
outdoor life. Practical work. Two year course. 
Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 
1124 Iranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Academic, Kindergarten, Primary, and Playground Courses. BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL. Extensive facilities for thorough and quick work. State 
Certificates. 25th year. For booklet, address 

MARY C. MILLS, 


181 West Ave., BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


College Overlooks Lake Michigan 


Three Departments: Aindergarten, Primary, Playground and Community 


Service. College Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. Strong 
Faculty. Accredited. Fine Equipment. Central Location. 27th year opened 
September 18. 


Address, Registrar, Box 50, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


On Chicago Lake Front 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


_3 Departments: —Kindergarten—Primary— Playground; 
Courses in Curriculum and Project Method: Demonstration Kindergarten. 


Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Box P, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


AFFORDBY NORMAL SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DIPLOMA 
UNIVERSITY CREDITS 


Twenty-fifth Session Began September 24. Send for Catalogue. 


Elizabeth Silkman, Principal 823 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldwin 


FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


Savannah, Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two-year Professional Course. Special Courses in Kindergarten and Primary 
Work, Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten 
and Primary Department. Send for circular. 


Mrs. Marion B. B. Langzettel, Director, 112 East 71st Street, New York City 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


Kindergarten Training School 
will re-open Oct. Ist at 70 Central Park West Cor. 67 Street. 
A regular two years’ course will be given with Primary methods. 


A third year will be added to meet the requirements of the New York 
State Board of Regents. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Normal Training Department 
Kindergarten and Primary Courses 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers College. 
Educational Advisor, Professor Patty S. Hill 


Fall term opened September 17, 1923. Jessica E. Beers, Principal 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
Kindergarten-Primary, Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. 


Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
N. Y. Univ. Bldg., New York City 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior, and Graduate Courses. Primary Methods. 
Kindergartens. Homelike Students’ Residence. 
For particulars, address 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, 
4000 PINE ST. 


Five K, Washington Square, 


Practice 


Box K. Philadelphia 


The Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
Training School 
Forty-fourth Year Opened September 20, 1923 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 
Schools, Missions and Private Kindergartens. 


LILLIAN H. STONE, Principal 
6 Linton Street 


Practice teaching in Public 


Cleveland Kindergarten - Primary 


Training School 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Two year course, with excellent opportunity for Kindergarten and Primary 
practice. Diploma accredited toward a degree in Education. Homelike stu- 
dent residence. 

Address 


MAY HILL, Principal 


1882 1923 
The Teachers College of Indianapolis 


A STANDARD NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Offers the following Courses: Kindergarten and Primary, Home Economics. 
Public School Music, Public School Art, Rural and Graded School, Special 
classes for teachers of experience, special classes for review of the common 
branches, Fall term opened on September 13th. Send for catalog. 


ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 
Alabamaand Twenty-Third Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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